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y@> Every one writing to the Editor or 
Publishers of this journal will please read 
“‘ Special Notices,” on last page. 

Metis Aare 
$@3> At letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Orance 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to Aten & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, ifin the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 





HINTS ON CHEESE MAKING. 


[Continued from page 273.] 

25. Uncreamed or Skimmed Milk Cheese.— 
From the difficulty of wholly separating the 
cream, or oily portions of milk, there is in 
realit? no such thing as a cheese entirely 
composed of casein; and the term un- 
creamed cheese, is merely relative, and re- 
fers only to such as are made of milk from 
which the greater portion of the cream has 
been separated. In Leyden, and in some 
other European countries, they skim all the 
milk once before using it for cheese; and in 
others, the milk is twice skimmed, as in the 
poorer cheeses of Friesland and Groningen ; 
while in others the milk is skimmed three or 
four days in succession, producing the hard 
and horny cheeses of Essex and Sussex in 
England, which often require an ax to break 
them up. When the taste only is consulted, 
the less skimming there is the more oily and 
tender the cheese will be; and they will be 
better adapted to furnishing fat or heat-pro- 
ducing elements to the body, and are conse- 
quently better for winter diet ; but the more 
skimmings there are, the less oil or butter 
will be left in the cheeses, and they will be 
more nearly pure casein. Casein is a mus- 
cle-forming, or strength-giving substance, 
and on this account the hard, tough, un- 
creamed or skimmed milk cheeses are, pound 
for pound, better for laboring persons, or 
others in warm weather when muscle or 
Strength rather than heat is required. 
Such cheeses if well masticated are more 
easily digested than the richer creamed 
cheeses. When this subject is thoroughly 
understood by all classes, it will doubtless be 
found profitable to manufacture skimmed 
milk cheese more extensively than is now 
practiced. Since nearly all the butter can 
be saved, these cheeses can be profitably 


ing a cheap, nutritious and wholesome food 
to the poorer classes. 

26. Buttermilk Cheese.—These do not dif- 
fer materially in composition and character 
froma the last named (skimmed milk cheese), 


°| but owing to the souring which always takes 


place in churning, they possess a different 
flavor. We do not know that in this coun- 
try buttermilk cheeses have ever been made 
for the market, but the subject is worthy of 
attention, since the profits both of butter and 
cheese making may in a measure be combined. 
The butter is first obtained in the usual man- 
ner, leaving behind all the casein, and this is 
then made into cheese. The value of such 
cheese as a strength-giving food, has just 
been referred to. Since in churning and 
working butter more or less of the oily mat- 
ter is washed out with the buttermilk, cheese 
made from this is a little richer than if made 
simply from skimmed milk; and though there 
may not yet be a demand for them in the 
market, we would advise butter makers to 
use a portion, at least, of the buttermilk in 
making cheese for home use. Grated, or 
ground, or toasted, they are not unpleasant 
to the taste; and for making “ Welsh rare- 
bits,’ some prefer them to richer kinds. 
When the whole unskimmed milk is churned 
for butter—a practice strongly commended 
by dairymen—there is little doubt as to the 
advantage of using the entire buttermilk for 
cheese. In some foreign countries it is cus- 
tomary to add to the buttermilk more or less 
new milk before curding. This is generally 
advisable, since even a small quantity thus 
added sensibly increases the good flavor of 
the cheese produced. Where the whole 
milk is churned, the buttermilk needs onlygo 
be gently warmed, when the curd separates 
naturally, and may be treated in the same 
manner as that separated from sweet milk 
by runnet. The same method is pursued in 
using the ordinary buttermilk, but if runnet 
is not added, it needs to stand a day or two 
before thorough curdling takes place. As 
previously stated (23), buttermilk or skimmed 
milk cheese contains a larger proportion of 
water than the full creamed, so that while 
more pounds may be obtained from the same 
milk, it contains, in a given weight, less sol- 
id material; but it has, however, a much 
larger per centage of casein or strength-giv- 
ing substance. f 

27. Potato Cheeses.—These are made ex- 
tensively in some parts of Germany, and are 
at least worthy of notice. One method is 
to mix one pound of sour milk with five 





made and sold at a low price, thus furnish- 





pounds of boiled potatoes and a little salt; 





beat the whole to a pulp ; let it stand five or 
six days; work it over again; mold it into 
shape, and dry it inthe usual manner. Oth- 
ers mix more or less fresh curd with dry 
boiled potatoes, varying from two of curd and 
three of potatoes, to three of curd and two 
of potatoes. In Westphalia, a cheese is made 
of skimmed milk and potatoes, which in a 
pasty state is allowed to undergo a certain 
extent of fermentation, according to the fla- 
vor desired, when it is finally worked up with 
butter and salt, made into shapes and dried. 
Such cheeses are tender, and if fermented 
to a flavor agreeable to the consumer, are 
quite palatable. The potatoes being chiefly 
starch, detract from the muscle-giving value, 
but add to the amount of fat or heat produc- 
ing elements. As food, they are, as regards 
nourishing qualities, not unlike full-creamed 
cheeses, though of a very different flavor. 
Having noticed the varieties of cheeses, 
we now proceed with some hints in the dif- 
ferent parts of the ordinary process of mak- 
ing cheese from the whole or partially 
skimmed milk. 

28. Preparing the Stomach for Runnet.— 
The runnet is prepared from the salted 
stomach, or the intestines, of an unweaned 
calf, lamb, kid, or pig. Each of these an- 
swer a similar purpose, though that of the 
calf is usually preferred in this country. 
Many persons give the animal a copious 
draught of milk just before killing, that the 
stomach may contain a large amount of curd. 
This doubtless increases the quantity of the 
runnet ; but, as will be seen further on, itis 
not necessary. The washed intestine, with 
or without the gently washed curd, is well 
salted, dried a few days, and kept for the 
cheese making season of the following year, | 
though many use them during the same year. 
In Gloucester, noted for its fine cheeses, 
they pickle the stomachs in a strong brine 
for a few days before drying ; while in Chesh- 
ire—equally noted—they pack | seyeral of 
them in layers with abundance of salt, and 
keep them in a cool place till used. 


29. Preparing Runnet.—Some prepare the 
runnet every time it is used, while the better 
and more general practice, is to prepare at 
one time enough for one or two or more 
month’s use. The advantage of the latter 
method, is in having a solution of nearly 
uniform strength, and as a consequence, less 
liability to loss. In some districts, a piece 
of the dried maw, say half the size of a cent 
for 60 lbs. of cheese, is put into half a pint 
of warm water over night with an even tez- 





spoonful of salt, and in the morning the so- 
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lutionis added to the milk ; but different parts 
of the maw are not of equal strength, and 
this plan is not advisable. In Cheshire, they 
take as many maws, or maw-skins, as will be 
required for the whole season; add two 
quarts of water,for each; let them stand 
from 36 to 48 hours; pour off the liquid; 
saturate it completely with salt, and then 
during the summer keep it constantly skim- 
med, and add salt from time to time. It may 
be new to some persons, that these maw- 
skins when thus used, may be again salted 
thoroughly and dried, and they will be quite 
as effectual as new skins the second year, 
when they may be treated in a similar man- 
ner. Indeed, they can be used through a 
long series of years, or as long as there is 
anything of them left. In making the run- 
net, various substances are used, such as 
pure water; perfectly clear whey; a tea 
made by steeping sweet briar, dog-rose, 
bramble, and different varieties of aromatic 
herbs and flowers ; while others put in lem- 
ons, cloves, mace, brandy, &c. All these 
substances have a tendency to make the run 
net keep better, Jessen its unpleasant smell, 
prevent disagreeable taste to the cheese, or 
directly improve its flavor. Experienced 
cheese-makers have generally a flavor of 
their own, but to new hands we would not 
advise the use of anything with the runnet 
solution, except a small quantity of alcohol. 

30. How Runnet Acts.—As stated in a 
former chapter, (4) the casein (curd) or 
cheesy portion of the milk is held in solu- 
tion by the water as long as any free soda is 
present, but the lactic acid, constantly being 
formed in milk exposed to the air, soon neu- 
tralizes this soda, and the casein then sepa- 
rates into a curdled mass. The soda may 
be neutralized at once by the addition of any 
acid (sour) substance; and this plan is adopt- 
ed by many large cheese-makers ; but we 
are so accustomed to the flavor of runnet 
cheeses, that this substance is still usually 
employed. Itis generally supposed that the 
gastric juice of the stomach left in the run- 
net curdles the milk, but this is doubtless a 
mistake, since the gastric fluid is washed 
out in preparing the stomach, and if not, it 
would be destroyed by the salting and dry- 
ing. The probability is, that the maw-skins 
become partially decomposed on the surface, 
and that this decayed portion when washed 
off and added to the milk, promotes by its 
presence the speedy conversion of the milk 
sugar into lactic acid. We know that the 
presence of any decaying animal membrane 
in milk sugar, produces such an effect im- 
mediately. This accounts for the fact that 
the maw-skins may be used year after year, 
or as long as any animal matter remains to 
decay. When well coated with salt, there 
is but a smail portion of the surface that thus 
decomposes annually, but still enough to pro- 
duce the desired effect. 








For Birp Fanciers.—It is not safe to keep 
birds in painted wire cages, especially in 
warm weather.» The paint softens in the 
heat, the birds are apt to nibble it, and to 
get poisoned. This is a fact,and those hav- 
ing valuable birds in such cages should re- 
move them. 





Inuinois AcricutturaL Exarsition.—The 
Illinois State Agricultural Society will hold 
its Third Annual Exhibition at Chicago, Oc- 
tober 9th to 12th inclusive. The premiums 
are liberal, and embrace a large list of arti- 
cles. From several sources we learn that 
very extensive preparations are being made 
to get up this exhibition on a larger scale 
than any one heretofore held at the west. 
The central position of Chicago, the numer-4 
ous railroads centering in that city, and the 
energetic character of the men engaged in 
the enterprise, all give assurance that it will 
be highly successful. The following are the 
present officers of the State Society: 

President—Harvey C. Johns, Decatur, 
Marion County. 

Vice Presidents—John Gage, Waukegan, 
Lake Co.; Lewis Elisworth, Napierville, Du 
Page Co.; Wm. Strawn, Ottawa, La Salle 
Co.; Smith Fry, Peoria, Peoria Co.; Wm. 
Boss, Pittsfield, Pike Co.; F. Arenz, Arenz- 
ville, Cass Co.; J. M. Blackburn, Paris Ed- 
gar Co.; Cyrus Webster, Salem, Marion Co.; 
P. L. Ward, Equality, Gallatin Co. 

Recording Secretary—S. Francis, Spring- 
field, Sangamon Co. 

Corresponding Secretary—John A. Ken- 
nicott, West Northfield, Cook Co. 

Treasurer—J. Williams, Springfield, San- 
gamon Co. 





Tue Tompxins County (N. Y.) Agricultu- 
ral and Horticultural Society will hold its 
next Exhibition in Ithaca, September 27th 
and 28th. An address will be delivered by 
B. P. Johnson, Esq., Secretary of the State 
Society. The Society will hold a trial ex- 
hibition of plows at Ithaca on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, to which adjoining counties are in- 
vited ; a Dynometer. to test the draught is 
promised. The following regulation is 
worthy of general adoption : 

“The Committee in awarding premiums 
heve concluded, in all casses, to award an 
Agricultural Paper for $2 premiums—the 
person receiving the same being at liberty to 
select any paper or number of agricultural 
papers whose subscription price is equal to 
$2 per annum ; believing that a circulation 
of agricultural papers will be vastly more 
beneficial than the payment of the premium 
any other way.” 

We append a list of the present officers: 

President—Smith Robertson, Dryden. 

Vice Presidents—A. B. Lamont, Dryden; 
Orgn Bostwick, Enfield; David Crocker, 
Lansing ; Isaac Banker, Hector; E. L. B. 
Curtis, Danby ; P. H. Thompson, Ulysses ; 
Lafayette Cutter, Newfield; Aaron Wood- 
bury, Groton ; Aug. Phillips, Ithaca; T. M. 
Boyer, Caroline. 

Corresponding Sec’y—N. Crittenden. 

Secretary—Chas. G. Day. 

Marshal, aided by Assistants—S. H. Purdy. 

Marshal of the Hall—Anson Braman. 

Committee on Floral Decorations — The 
Ladies of Ithaca. . 

Executive Committee—S. H. Coy, Eph. 
Manning, Arnold Vincent, Ithaca ; B. Freer, 
A. G. Updike, W. C. Woodworth, Ulysses ; 
Wm. Carman, John Woodward, G. R. Bur- 
ritt, Hector; Henry Brewer, D. Colegrove, 
Charles fisher, Enfield ; R. Estabrook, Chas. 
M. Starr, Wm. Stratton, Newfield; Jacob 
Bates, Francis Nourse, Isaac I. Dickinson, 
Danby ; Joseph McGraw, Jr., Peter Mulks, 
Allen B. Benham, Dryden; D. C. Roe, John 
Cross, Wm. H. Taft, Caroline; Jacob Al- 





ton; Albert Baker, John N. Townly, Bruyn 
Bogardus, Lansing. 


We are indebted to the kindness of the 
Secretary, Mr. Chas. G. Day, for the above 
particulars. 





Tue Litcurietp County (Conn.) AcricuL- 
TURAL ExuisiTion will be held at Litchfield, 
October 2d and 3d. The committee appoint- 
ed for the purpose, announce that, through 
the liberality of the citizens of the town of 
Litchfield. and prominent members of the 
Society in other towns, they have been able 
to procure suitable grounds, inclose the same, 
and erect suitable fixtures and buildings for 
all the various departments of the Exhibi- 
tion. The officers of the Society are, 

President—Abraham Beecher, Bethlehem. 

Vice Presidents—Robbins Battell, Joseph 
H. Bennett, and M. D. F. Smith. 

*Recording Secretary—R. A. Ford, Litch- 
field. 
‘ ee eB man Trowbridge, Litch- 
eld. 

Corresponding Secretary—Josiah G. Beck- 

with, Litchfield. 





For the American Agriculturist, 


THE USE OF FRUIT. 


secelpiame 

Perusing your paper of the 14th June, the 
article extracted from “ Hall’s Journal of 
Health” strikes me as. peculiarly appropri- 
ate, and deserves to be read, and thought be 
had thereon. Living on the very verge of a 
cypress swamp, and for the past 25 years, 
(within a few months,) I have had some prac- 
tical observation of the health of people} and 
particularly of cotton-field negroes, in con- 
nection with fruit. 

Usually I have an abundance of fruit, and 
when so, our negroes have free access, at 
midday only, unless they lay aside a portion 
at that hour, or commit a trespass—both of 
which are done. When our peach crop fails 
not, we gather at noon by the basketful, as 
also of apples. These are brought to the 
cook-house, and each darkie has as much as 
he desires. We also gather figs at the same 
time, very often to the bushel in quantity. 
Melons are hauled in when convenient, and 
when in full season each negro takes his 
melon each day and toddles off. We never 
forbid fruit except after sundown. 

In bygone days, I peddled pills, by way of 
helping to feed the young ’uns, which gave 
me some insight to others’ management. As 
the writer in the Journal justly says, our 
negroes are generally healthy—of course 
there are exceptions, and much more disease 
on some plantations than others. Fruit in 
season, in forenoon, noon, or afternoon, I 
have found to be a great preservative of 
health. I have known injury to result from 
fruit, but always by an abuse. I remember, 
about 1817, my father lost a negro man from 
apples, but he had secreted them in his bed 
while quite sick, and when an Allopathist 
M. D. was dosing him with calomel, jalap, 
rhubarb, &c., perhaps—so it is even doubt- 
ful whether the Doctor’s drugs, the disease, 
or a dose of apples killed the negro. I also 
knew a dose of corn-bread and buttermilk to 
kill a white man; he was pronounced con- 





bright, Aaron Woodbury, John P. Hart, Gro- 


valescent from cholera, and six hours after 
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the aforesaid dose, he was dead—no mal- 
treatment by the M. D., for“ me ipsum” was 
the Doctor. 

My residence in the south has been very 
near fifty years—I do not say I had hada 
residence elsewhere though—with much ex- 
perience among working men, black and 
white, or vice versa. Had I a family of chil- 
dren, large and small, I would provide fruit, 
not only as a luxury, but as a remedial 
agent. Fruit preserves the regularity of the 
bowels, it keeps them in a soluble condition, 
it provides the acids and sweets mixed in 
the very best proportions. I would do it for 
a higher purpose—that the appetite might be 
preserved from a desire for liquor ; for with 
an abundance of our luscious fruits, we can 
not desire the less—spirits that are injuri- 
ous. 

I have eaten ripe peaches, even with a dose 
of calomel in me, often, and yet I never ex- 
perienced harm. 

Would it could be that every owner of an 
acre of land would plant one or more fruit 
trees. MeLacorTune. 

I send you other specimens of the Alfalfa, 
alias Lucerne. Since writing to you, I see 
others are calling Alfalfa by its proper cog- 
nomen. I would.I had‘fifty acres of it. Mm. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


NAPAUL OR HINDOO BARLEY. 
—_—o-———. 

I inclose a green head of the deardless 
barley, by which you will perceive “ that it 
is so.” Mr. J. B. Garbu, of Columbus, Pa., 
and Mr. T. E. Wetmore, of North Canon, 
Kent Co., Michigan, are the only persons I 
know of who have any of this new kind of 
grain. It was brought from the interior of 
Hindostan, by a traveler, and called “ Napaul 
Barley.” I have called it ‘‘ Hindoo Barley.” 

There are several hindrances combined to 
give me a less product than I had antici- 
pated—ground-worms and a cold, wet and 
backward spring, as well as a bad selection 
of ground. I shall not offer it publicly for 
sale by the bushel, or even quart. I have 
only my second crop, growing from a few 
kernels—less than a teaspoonful. 


J. W. BRIGGS. 
West Macedon, N. Y., July 9, 1855. 





PHYSIC TO COLTS AT WEANING. 
—— 

Many persons are of opinion that it is un- 
necessary to administer phisic to foals and 
young horses; but a few observations will 
dispel that notion. After a foal has been 
weaned and deprived of its mother’s milk, 
the liver very frequently assumes an inactive 
sluggishdisposition. The coat indicates this 
by its harsh unhealthy appearance, and the 
animal gives evidence of being what is 
termed hidebound. Very often the legs will 
fillfrom an irregularity of the circulation, 
consequent upon the state of the liver. In 
such cases one or two mild dosesof aloes be- 
come indispensable. Diuretics are of no 
use under these circumstances, their action 
being on the kidneys and urinary passages, 
which are not the seat of disorder. For 
foals recently weaned, one drachm of aloes 
with an equal portion of ginger and of soap 
is the proper quantity ; but if that does not 
relax the bowels sufficiently, the proportion 
of aloes may be increased onthe second oc- 
casion. A slight dose only is required, be- 


cause the aloes being supposed to act pri- 
marily on the liver, it is merely necessary 
to stimulate that organ to its healthy action. 
The only restriction necessary in the diet is 








substituting bran mashes for hay during the 
twenty-four hours preceding the time of ad- 
ministering the medicine, and carefully pro- 
viding the animal from the effects of rain; 
otherwise, if the weather be favorable, no 
danger need be apprehended from the usual 
enlargement in the paddock or field during 
the operation of the physic, while the exer- 
cise will assist the desired result. Foals 
which have béen fondly treated when with 
their dams, and subsequently, will not occa- 
sion much trouble in administering the ball. 
When they are weaned a light head collaror 
halter should be put upon their heads, and, 
being accustomed to that, the ball may readi- 
ly be given by placing it on the end of a 
piece of whalebone or cane.—Mark-Lane Ex- 
press. 





THE FARM ELEPHANT: 
a oo 

In reply to our inquiries, some time since, 
as to the amount of provent required per day 
by Mr. Barnum’s Farm Elephant, he has 
sent us the following interesting note, with 
a postscript respecting soaking potatoes in 
copperas water. ' 


THE FARM ELEPHANT--COPPER-BOTTOM POTATOES. 
Brip@Erort, Ct., July 7, 1855, 

Sir—In answer to your inquiry in regard 
to the diet and weight of my working ele- 
phant, I would state that he eats on an aver- 
age one bushel of oats and one hundred 
pounds of hay per day, Sundays and all! 
His weight is 4,700 pounds. He will accom- 
plish any kind of work set before him, and 
uses ten times better judgment than three- 
fourths of fhe “ help” which I am obliged to 
employ on my farm. Above all things, he 
is not an eye-servant. Once set him at work 
piling wood, picking up stones, or any thing 
else, and you can leave him without fear of 
his playing ‘‘ old soldier” in your absence. 
Another capital negative quality is, that he 
don’t pick up his duds and start for home 
exactly at six o’clock in the afternoon, as 
many other farmer’s ‘‘ assistants” do. He 
is willing to labor till sundown, and even 
later, if work is pressing. On the whole,he 
is a very honorable, industrious, intelligent 
and well-behaved farmer: nevertheless, I 
can not conscientiously recommend ele- 
phants as the cheapest workies on a farm. 
They can not work in cold weather, and of 
course would eat themselves up, trunk and 
all,in a single winter. Truly yours, 

P. T. Barnum. 

P. S.—Do let me improve this opportunity 
to caution my brother farmers against “ be- 
lieving all they read: in the papers.” About 
planting time I readin a newspaper that a 
sure preventive of the potato rot was to soak 
the seed potatoes in water with an ounce. of 
sulphate of copper to the gallon. I tried it, 
and it did prevent mine from rotting and 
from chitting! After they had been two 
weeks in the ground my man dug them up, 
and found them sound inside, but as dry and 
hard as a bone on the outside, with not the 
slightest prospect of their ever exhibiting any 
natural signs of life. They were perfectly 
“ copper-fastened!” Luckily I only experi- 
mented on a small portion of my potatoes, 
and discovered the joke in time to remedy it 
by planting potatoes in their natural state. 

New-England Farmer. P. T. B. 





To Maxe Corn Oysters.—I take three 
dozen ears of Indian corn, six eggs, lard and 
butter in equal portions for frying. The corn 
must be young and soft. Grate it from the 
cob as fine as possible, and dredge it with 
wheat flour. Beat very light the six eggs, 
and mix them gradually with the corn. Then 
let the whole be well incorporated by hard 
beating, add a spoonful of salt, 

Have ready ina frying. pan, a sufficieny 








quantity of lardand fresh butter mixed to- 
gether. Set it over the fire till it has boiled 
hot, and then put in portions of the corn 
mixture, so as to form oval cakes about three 
inches long, and nearly an inch thick. Fry 
them brown, and send them to table hot. In 
taste they will be found to have a singular 
resemblance to fried oysters, and universally 
liked if properly done. They make nice side 
dishes at dinner, and are very good at break- 
fast.—Farmer and Mechanic. 





MUCK OPERATIONS. 
FARM OF HENRY L. JOHNSON. 


Perhaps no farmer in the State of Con- 
necticut has used swamp muck or peat more 
extensively or more successfully than the 
gentleman whose name stands at the head of 
this article. Visiting him a day or two since 
we took occasion to obtain some facts in re- 
lation to the amount, manner and result of 
his operations, which may not be entirely 
uninteresting. ; 

Mr. Johnson’s farm is situated about two 
miles above Jewett City, on the liné of the 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad. His 
house is located in a most beautiful, retired 
spot, a little distance east from the old Nor- 
wich and Providence turnpike, and in itself 
and surroundings is a model of combined 
utility and taste. Some one has said— 


'** show me a house, and.I will tell you the 


character of its inmates.” We believe the 
assertion founded in truth, and venture that 
this beautiful New-England home is but 
the natural represention of all that is noble 
in the puritan sons of the soil. 

The farm contains about 250 acres, two- 
thirds of which are under cultivation, mow- 
ing, plow land or pasture. The soil is a 
sandy loam, not naturally remarkable for 
depth or richness. Mr. J. keeps but little 
stock, and depends for his fertilizing in the 
main, upon a peat bog, or muck hole, a few 
rods from his house. His usual practice is 
in the fall to throw out from two to three 
hundred loads of this decayed vegeta- 
ble matter, taking it from the surface 
to the depth of from six to eight feet.— 
This is allowed to remain, or at least 
a portion of it, in the heap where first thrown 
out, till the next spring, when it is distribu- 
ted over his barn-yard, hog-pen, around his 
sink-drain, and in every other place where 
there is anything in the shape of ammonia 
for it to absorb. In the fall it is carted from 
his yards to the fields which he proposes to 
plant the next season, and placed in heaps. 
In the spring following, itis dug over and 
usually spread from twenty to thirty loads 
to the acre, though sometimes put in hills. 
If spread, Mr. J. usually uses some ashes, 
guano or phosphate to start the plants. From 
fifteen to twenty acres are annually dressed 
in this manner. 

The average yield of this farm for the 
last eight years, as nearas can be estimated, 
has been—6 to 800 bushels of potatoes, 500 
bushels of oats, 250 bushels of rye, 80 bush- 
els of beans, and lately quite a quantity of 
turnips. 

Mr. J. employs, besides himself and son, 
two men from six to eight months in the 

ear. . 

z In remarking upon the value of this “ de- 
posite” Mr. J. said—*that he could not 
carry on his farm with profit to himself, 
were he deprived of this resource for fertil- 
izing ;’ and we do not doubt, but,that the 
muck—dug from the swamp, from two to 
three hundred loads a year, has made him a 
richer man by thousands of dollars than he 
would have been had it remained in its 
meadow bed. 

But he is not the only man who has such 
amine” on his farm. Almost every culti- 
vator of the soil, can find some kinds of 
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muck with which to cover his manure yard. 
A neighbor of ours made a practice of clean- 
ing out some forty rods of old ditch, where 
the water was accustomed to stand during 
the wet part of the season every year, thus 
securing the sediment and other accumula- 
tions for his barn-yard. The result was, 
that he had more and better manure than his 
neighbors. and raised on forty-five acres 
more than others did on one hundred and 
fifty. 

Mr. Johnson has commenced composting 
muck with lime, say ten loads of the former 
to one cask of the latter, with what suc- 
cess he is as yet uncertain, inasmnch as 
the experiment has not been fully tried. He 
also uses large quantities of ashes, which he 
pronounces—when mixed with muck which 


‘has been exposed in his farm-yard—of great 


value. Indeed our own experience has 
proved that one hundred bushels of ashes 
mixed in the spring with twenty-five loads 
dug in the fall, will form a compost equal, if 
not superior, to stable manure. 

{f every farmer in New-London County 
would bring into use his swamp resources, 
in five years the agricultural product would 
be doubled. 

Remarxs.—The time for digging muck 
will soon be upon us. Let every spare day 
and all the available force of the farm be put 
upon this work until twenty loads for each 
horse or head of neat stock, and ten loads 
for each hog kept, be secured. The muck 
improves by exposure to frost and rains, 
and a year’s supply should be thrown out, 
ang a muck swamp is a mine of wealth to 
every farm. Let the mines be opened this 
summer, and farmer’s grow wise and rich by 
Mr. Johnston’s experience.— Norwich Exam- 
ner. 








THE STEAM CULTIVATOR. 
BY A PRACTICAL FARMER. 
——e—- 

The most absorbing topic now before the 
agricultural worldis steamcultivation. The 
liberal prize ($1,000) offered by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England for the best 
steam cultivator has awakened great interest 
willbe still more excited as the time ap- 
proaches for its adjudication in July next, at 
the Carlisle meeting. We hope and believe 
it will form one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of that meeting; and as it appears des- 
tined to supersee both the plow and spade, 
the public will not be satisfied unless the va- 
rious implements to be put into competition 
are subjected to the most comprehensive 
and severest tests, comprising, as it must, 
their applicability to every variety of soiland 
circumstance of cultivation, in order to 
prove their superiority to the plow or the 
spade. 

Itis not alone the best steam cultivator 
that is wanted, but acultivator worthy of re- 
commendation by that great society, as a 
substitute for that very ancient and long- 
established implement the plow, and that 
still more ancient tool the spade ; and to ad- 
judicate aright on the comparative merits of 
these implements to perform the various 
works of tillage required from them, is the 
great question for decision. That of econo- 
my 1s secondary, and would ultimately be 
achieved; so that we shall undoubtedly 
have ‘‘an economical substitute for the plow 
or spade,” if the efficiency of the implement 
itself can be fully proved. 

The spade.—The spade in the hands- of a 
clever workman is of universal applicability 
for tillage purposes. It will “turn the soil” 
at any required depth designed by the work- 
man, and he can further by its aid pulverize 
or comminute it to any given purpose or ex- 
tent." Perhaps no implement, under such 
auspices, can execute all the desired works 





of tillage in such perfection as the spade. It 
turns the soil by complete inversion ; it can 
throw up perfect trench-work ; it can effect 
thorough subsoiling, together with all inter- 
mediate and ulterior processes ; but all this 
mainly depends upon the clever workmen, and 
although it may be all done—“ never so well 
done”—yet it is very expensive ; so that we 
repeat, that if an efficient implement can be 
found, the question of economy will be sec- 
ondary. 

The Plow.—The plow, in allits phases and 
gradations, is amost useful and effective im- 
plement, and to find for it an efficient and 
economical substitute is no ordinary task. 
Its adaptation is all but universal for pur- 
poses of tillage. True, it can not roll or 
harrow, but it prepares the soil for these 
processes with admirable facility and at little 
cost ; neither can it so thoroughly invert the 
soil as is done by the spade; but its con- 
struction in variety is such that it is applica- 
ble to every kind of soil, and to every cir- 
cumstance of culture. It will turn up the 
most retentive soils at great depth, and may 
with great equality in depth turn'up the shal- 
lowest. Its trench-plowing and common 
plowing are admirably performed. It is a 
most useful implement for ridging for tur- 
nips, &c., for setting potatoes, for row cul- 
ture generally, and the many other uses to 
which it is applied, and for which no cultiva- 
tor could be made applicable—this it does by 
aid of horses and attendants, and at great 
cost unquestionably ; so that here again we 
would say the question of economy -is sec- 
ondary. 

The Cultivator—* The steam cultivator 
that shall in the most efficient manner ‘turn 
the soil’ and be an economical substitute for 
the plow or spade,” must then be a most ef- 
fective, powerful, and comprehensive imple- 
ment. 

1. It must turn the soil ina manner equal 
to the almost perfect turning up of the spade, 
and far superior to the partial inversion of 
the soil as performed by the plow. This de- 
partment of its work it must do in all its va- 
riations, from the roughest, “ horse’s-head’’- 
sized clods to the finely-comminuted dust; 
thus providing for plentiful aération, and 
completing the pulverization by its varied 
appliances or alterations in its machinery or 
working parts. 

2. It must perform this work at every re- 
quired depth as suited to all soils, and with- 
out injury to the land by pressure, more than 
equal to the tread of the horse. In this de- 
partments of its work, it will necessarily be 
required to act as efficiently as the heavy 
land plow for heavy lands, and to modify its 
powers to the requirements of light lands 
and soils of every kind, as well those abound- 
ing in stone as those of loose sand or gravel ; 
in fact, to be equal to the plow in all its va- 
riations or adaptations, for every description 
of soil and its requirements for working it. 

3. It must be qualified to travel over loose 
fallows, and perform the usual work of fal- 
lowing as commonly done by the plow, with 
equal efficiency and without greater pressure 
or consolidation than made by plowing. Nor 
must it fail to cut up weeds and turn them 
onto the surface in an equal degree, not 
tearing or subdividing them injuriously, but 
leaving them in a proper state to be caught 
and brought up to the top by harrowing, &c. 

4. It must be able to dig or break up in a 
business-like and effective manner grass or 
seed lands; so that the sods may be suffi- 
ciently turned down to rot and decay, as 
done by the plow, and thus to prevent much 


vegetable fiber below for the food for the 


growing plants. 
5. It must be of a convenient and portable 


size, capable of ready adaptation to farm 
service; free from complication, either in ma- 
chinery or arrangement of parts, and well 
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suited to the management of an ordinary 
farm laborer. 

6. The original cost must not exceed that 
of a proportionate number of farm horses, 
plows, and accoutrements, except inasmuch 
as the steam apparatus may be made appli- 
cable to other farm uses in which horses are 
not employed ; neither must the cost of daily 
working exceed that proportion, except in 
the better performance of the work and the 
greater facility in its execution; i.e., steam 
horses do not become weary. 

These are some of the considerations 
which ought to influence the minds of. the 
judges at the forthcoming meeting. I should 
hail the advent of acheap and effective im- 
plement for steam culture as one of the great 
est boons to agriculture, and I conscien- 
ciously believe its introduction is not very 
distant. However, come when it may, let 
us only sanction the invention which can not 
fail to be practically efficient. 








THE GAIETIES OF THE INSANE. 
—_—~_o—— 

The last grand “ hop” of the season, by the 
inmates of the Insane Retreat in this city, 
was given last evening, June lst. These so- 
cial parties are usually confined to the Re- 
treat family, and are not intended for the 
pleasure of the public. This being the last 
one of the winter series, however, his Ex- 
cellency Governor Minor and lady, and sev- 
eral others, were invited to be present. 

One hundred and eighty-four ofthe inmates 
were assembled in the hall. They were of 
all ages and conditions in life, from the grey 
hairs of sixty and seventy winters, to the 
blooming youth of fourteen summers. An 
hour previous several of them were raving 
maniacs, tearing their clothes, or attempting 
to do so, and require the closest attention. 
Now brought into the hall, under the infiu- 
ence of music, and impressed with the idea 
that they were among a social party, bear- 
ing a part of the responsibility of its general 
conduct, their deportment was unexception- 
able. Of course all of them did not join in 
the dance, but full disposed, and they in- 
dulged in cotillions and cuntra dances. 

Following each figure, the party were fa- 
vored by singing, and music on the piano. 
Several of the patients have excellent voices, 
and one of them especially, an old lady of 
Spanish descent thoroughly educated in Pa- 
ris, moved the keys with a delicacy of touch 
that equalled the most popular performers. 

Finally, refreshments were served; and 
then the “ Elephant Jupiter,” was marched 
through the hall, to the great amusement of 
the spectators. It was an admirable person- 
ation, and a practical eye could not readily 
distinguish it from a “real live” monster of 
trunk and tushes. Jupiter bowed to the Gov- 
ernor and his lady, raised his trunk grace- 
fully in salutation to the audience, and 
“ spoke to ’em” in that hoarse voice, rarely 
heard save in the jungles of the East. 

At teno’clock a grand march to music 
concluded the festivities of the evening, and 
the large family retired in order, to their re- 
spective apartments. 

Dr. Butler informs us that they have had 
twosuch parties every week during the win- 
ter, and the results have been most gratify- 
ing. The nights following these parties are 
the most quiet throughout the institution of 
any in the week. The gloomy are inspir- 
ited, and the frantic are interested, quieted, 
and madetractable. The attention of all the 
patients is drawn away from the set channel 
of thought, or unhealthful imagings which 
unbalance them, and a better tone is givento 
both body and mind. : 

Dr. Butler is also introducing many pic- 
tures, engravings, and paintings in the halls 
and parlors. These interest and attract the 
attention of the patients, and are found to be 
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of much value. The past has been one of 
the most successful years in the institution— 
a gratifying per centage of the whole num- 
ber of patients having been entirely cured, 
and a large number very much improved. 

The institution is nota gloomy dungeon 
where harsh treatment prédominates, as 
many suppose ; but great pains are taken to 
make it agreeable and pleasant to the in- 
mates. Several of them who have been 
there for many years, consider it their home 
and would be quite unhappy at the idea of 
ever removing. The location of the insti- 
tution is an exceedingly pleasant one, the 
buildings being surrounded by shade and 
fruit trees, and pleasant walks. Dr. Butler’s 
family is well cared for, and furnished with 
all comforts and attentions calculated to 
make them contented and happy. 

Dr. Butler is ably assisted by Dr. Porter, 
Dr. Blakeslee, Mr. and Mrs. Holaday, Mrs. 
Yoolidge, &c.—Hartford Times. 





FRESCO PAINTING IN THE CAPITOL. 





A correspondent of the Baltimore Ameri- 
can says thata very beautiful and interesting 
fresco painting is now in process of comple- 
tion in one of the eastern rooms of the 
Capitol at Washington. The name of the 
artist is Constantine Brumidi, and the sub- 
ject of his painting is the Summons to Cin- 
cinnatus—when the voice of his country 
called him to leave the labors of his farm, 
to assume the dictatorship of Rome. The 
work is not an ordinary water-color painting, 
like those we see in our churches and public 
buildings, but is a genuine fresco painting, 
executed upon fresh plaster, and is said to 
be the only one of the kind in the country. 
The colors, incorporating with the moist 
lime, and drying with it, become very dura- 
ble. As much of the plastering is laid from 
day to day as the artist can cover with his 
colors, and.if he does not succeed in paint- 
ing over all which has been laid, the part 
which is not painted upon is cut away and 
re-laid again. 

The scene of the picture is upon the farm 
of Cincinnatus. In the back ground, beyond 
the flowing Tiber, appear the buildings of 
Rome, and moored in the river floats the gal 
ley which conveyed the delegation of con- 
script fathers across from the “eternal city.” 
The chief of the delegation, clothed in his 
senatorial robe, with a laurel wreath encir- 
cling his brow, in the act of offering to Cin- 
cinnatus his helmet, sword, and other mili- 
tary insignia. Around him are other sena- 
tors, including among them one compara- 
tively youthful face, and near at hand are a 
group of soldiers bearing the fasces. Cin- 
cinnatus, the chief figure of the painting, 
stands in a dignified attitude, with one hand 
resting on his plowshare, and the other point- 
ing to his breast, apparently half incredu- 
lous of the fact that Rome really wished to 
confer such honors upon himself, a retired 
citizen. The accessories of the painting, as 
well as the principal figures, are said to be 
admirably executed, and a little boy, who is 
represented in the foreground playing with a 
dog}'is said to be an excellent portrait of a 
son of Captain Meigs, of the U. S. engineer 
corps, who temporarily occupid the room 
upon the wall of which the picture is being 
painted. 





Tue Ceors.—A correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, who has traveled through 
4,000 miles of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
other western States, within a few weeks, 
says he has never seen so broad a portion 
of the country under cultivation as at pres- 





ent, or when the crops of every description 
promised a more abundant yield than now. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOWS FOR 1855. 
_—— 
Name. Where Held. : Date. 











Georgia, Atlanta......... Sees « Sept. 10— 
Vermont, Rutland............... “ 11—13 
Canada East, " Sherbrook............. “ 11-14 
Rhode Island, Providence............ “ W—15 
2 “ Horse and Cattle, do. ............ “ 11—15 
New-Hampshire, eee eee “« 12-14 
New-Jersey, Camden..........-+00 * 18—21 
Ohio, Columbus.........+.++ * 18—21 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg............ ¢  25—28 
West Virginia, Wheeling.........-... s  26—28 
Kentucky, POR 5 o5 5 S502 Fatt ok “  25—28 
Tennessee, Nashville..... ....... Oct. 1-6 
New-York, Elmira............e000 “« 2-5 
Michigan, DOwoits 55 oso sets teas “2-5 
Connecticut, Hartford ..........4... “  9—11 
Tilinois, Chicago..........e+0+. “912 
Canada West, CODER <. ncciee<daseces “912 
North-Carolina, Raleigh............... _* 16—19 
Indiana, Indianapolis ..... .... “ 17—19 
East Tennessee, pr ASS © 23—25 
Alabama, Montgomery.......... 23—~26 
Maryland, Baltimore............. “ 29— 
Virginia, Richmond ............ « 30—2 
NEW-YORK COUNTY SHOWS. 
Otsego, Cooperstown.......... Sept. 10—11 
Franklin, Malone ............... * 10—21 
Saratoga, aks tai mintio he « I-13 
Chatauque, Westfield ............. « 12—13 
Fulton and Hamilton, Fonda’s Bush......... “« 18— 
Putnam, Carmel ..ciiveccccace: “ 18—19 
Rensselaer, Lansingburg .......... © 18—20 
Jefferson, Watertown .:......... * 19—20 
Delaware, Hobe: fw “« 19—20 
Onondaga, Syracuse.............. “« 19-2] 
Queens, Flushing «... 9+ 00%200;; “« 20— 
Dutchess, Washington Hollow... ‘ 25—26 
Oneida, RR ae en ‘  25—27 
Albany, AIDANY «2... ccccesccvee 25—27 
Cayuga, Auburn.........¢ Fro etes & 25—27 
Ontario, Canandaigua.......... ‘26-27 
St. Lawrence Cantamie.. 2. de seeetse 26—28 
Steuben, BONS 5 Hasso. tess  26—28 
Tompkins, FBC 00 Fok Fecteccse “27-28 
Herkimer, Frankfort .........+++. 22-28 
Seneca, Farmersville .......... Oct. 10—13 
Niagara, Lockport. ...0..+-.+0.- “« 19—20 
OHIO COUNTY SHOWS. 
Belmont, St. Clairsville ......... Sept. 3—5 
Champagne, Urbana ...........060 “4-6 
Hamilton, Carthage.......seeeee- “  4— 
Cuyahoga, Cleveland.........+.+. “ 11—13 
Delaware, Delaware ........ «..- © 11—13 
Clermont, Bantam........-..+00. “« 11—14 
Butler, Hamilton..........++.- “ 12-14 
Warren, Lebanon .........+50++ “ 25-27 
Trumbull, Warren ..........0005- 6 25—27 
Huron, iS Ra eo, See 6 25—27 
Licking, Newark ..........000.- © 25—27 
Columbiana, New Lisbon........... s¢  25—28 
Portage, Ravenna .......0..000. “ 26— 
Miami, Ms) MOTEL Ee TET ee ‘ 26—28 
Harrison, Cele as ois act ses, «© 26—28 
Clinton, Wilmington...........  27—28 
Athens, AGRENS 2005 cccccccvcces © Q27—28 
Drake, Greenville............- « 27—29 
Guersey, Cambridge ..........+. s  27—29 
Conneaut, Independent........... « 29 
Ashtabula, Fefferson .......2ee eee Oct. 2—4 
Ashland, Ashland .............. «24 
Morgan, McConnellsville....... “  O—4 
Montgomery, Dayton..........s0ee0e « 2-4 
Mahoning, Canfield............++- “2-3 
Clark, Springfield ............ “ 2-5 
Preble, - BOIS on cotincss kxesdes “25 
Monroe, Woodsfield............ “« g—4 
Medina, Medina................ “ 3-5 
Richland, Mansfilld .............. «3-5 
Logan, Ballefontaine.......... “95 
Loraine, Ellyria.....sseeeeecees. “3-5 
Greene, KOMIA oi se ccveseve cash. “ 3-5 
Stark, Cantons. icciesecceces “35 
Summit, ARTO 000 ececstecces “« oe 
Muskingum, Zanesville .....++.+0. «  ban5 
Shelby, Sydney...sesseereeseee “4-5 
Lake, Painesville..........., “« 10—12 
Crawford, Bucyrus ......++.0--0- « 11—12 
Erie, Sandusky..........+++. “« 11—12 
Wayne, Wooster ........005 oe © 12-12 
Ottawa, Port Clinton .....se0s. © 1617 








PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY SHOWS. 


Philadelphia, Pa., XXIVth Ward ........ Sept. 12—14 
Delaware, 2 RS a A lat Sept. 20—22 
Montgomery, Morristown........... Oct. 3—4 





NEW-JERSEY COUNTY SHOWS. 


Jamesburg (Town) Jamesburg....... Mere Sept. 18— 
Mercer Hightstown ........... “ "25— 
Cumberland, Bridgeton .........-...  26— 
Monmouth, Freehold.............. “ Q7— 
Salem, SOI sei ie. ee sies “ 
Somerset, RONG 56 6566554: Oct. 3—4 





COUNTY SHOWS—MISCELLANEOUWS. 


Brooke, Va., Wellsburgh ........... Sept. 9—11 
Bourbon, Ky., bo Ae eas ee “ I1—14 
Windham, Conn., Brooklyn.............. * 19-20 
Lake, IIL, Waukegan ............ “ 26~—27 
Waldo, Me., ORIG 6 sists coreasnes Oct. 3—4 
Litchfield, Conn., BA | ere “2-3 
Kane, Ill., WIG. <. iciwcannge sede “34 
Ag. Association, Ky., Louisville.......... .. “6914 
Oakland, Mich., Pontias:. -ac. .: sees.- “« 17—18 





LAND TITLES IN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


oe 

The qutstion is frequently asked how 
titles can be acquired to the Government 
lands in Kansas and Nebraska Territories, 
and whether military bounty land warrants 
can be located in these Territories. We 
have ascertained, says the Washington Un- 
ion, that except the lands reserved for mili- 
tary reservations or other public uses, the 
whole country to which the Indian title has 
been extinguished is subject to settlement, 
even prior to survey, and that preémptions 
will be allowed for claims predicated on such 
settlements. 

This is an important provision, as in the 
old land States and Territories claims are 
not allowed, or settlements, prior to survey. 
All that an emigrant has to do, therefore, is 
to select his location, make his improve- 
ments on any of the lands not exempted from 
settlement by any of the restrictions men- 
tioned above, and, on the completion and 
return of the surveys, file his proofs at the 
local land office, where his claim will be 
allowed, and he can pay for the land and 
secure his improvements, provided the im- 
provements are such as are required by law; 
or he may delay payment until the lands are 
advertised for sale, and make payment any 
time before the day appointed for the com- 
mencement of the public sale. Land War- 
rants will be received, acre for acre, in part 
payment for the claimant’s preemption ; and 
this is the only use that can be made of land 
warrants in these Territories before the lands 
are in market, as the law requires that the 
lands shall be first subject to private entry 
before warrants can be located thereon. 





Casumere Goats.—A letter from Dr. Da- 
vis, of Columbia, S. C., to the Greensboro’ 
Beacon, states that ‘‘ the fourth cross of the 
Cashmere upon our native goat, is fully 
equal to the pure Cashmere.” This animal, 
the Doctor says, is destined to make a great 
revolution in the agriculture of the whole 
South. Beautiful cloth is now made by 
negro weavers, with ordinary plantation 
looms, from the second cross. All the na- 
tive goats in South Carolina, he states, are 
now appropriated to crossing with the Cash- 
mere breeds, and Georgia and Virginia are 
also breeding these animals extensively. 
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orticultural nrtment perfect degree. The soil will still have an 
4 opportunity to sink ; that is, will be filled 


THe Horticutturist.—This favorite peri- 
odical has recently changed hands, and will 
hereafter be published at Philadelphia, by 
Robert P. Smith. It will be under the Edi- 
torial care of J. Jay Smith, who is not un- 
known to the readers of the Horticulturist. 
Mr. Smith will be assisted by a number of 
able contributors, including its late Editor, 
Mr. Barry, of Rochester. We have every 
reason to believe that it will continue to 
maintain its high character, and we trust 
that it will advance to a still higher standard 
of excellence. In its new location it will 
possess some facilities not enjoyed hereto- 
fore, and-while loth to, in a measure, part 
company with its former conductors, we 
tender the new Editor and Publisher our 
best wishes for their unbounded success. 





WATERING TRANSPLANTED TREES. 
—~e = 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 
a 

It is very customary with many horticul- 
tural magazines, to sum up at the end of the 
season all the improvements which may 
have been made in gardening during the pre- 
ceding year. This enables us to see at a 
glance how much we have progressed, and 
how far we have left our forefathers behind. 
Still it must have occurred to many readers 
of these summaries, that our progress must 
have been exceedingly slow if all we have 
been learned to avoid or improve has been 
noticed in these retrospective sketches. 
But the fact is, we have advanced faster than 
our own journals have given us credit for. 
Ideas that are really sound and. valuable 
creep about among gardeners like ivy over 
old ruins, till, once well established, no one 
knows when or by whom 7¢ was planted, or 
how they originated. 

I was strongly reminded of this by reading 
in an old “ Gardener’s Calendar ” the follow- 
ing advice: ‘Should dry weather prevail, 
apply frequent waterings to all newly trans- 
planted trees and shrubs.” I venture to 
say, that there are very few of our many in- 
telligent gardeners of the present day, who 
would give such advice; and yet it seems so 
reasonable that when a plant is likely to 
wilt, it must require water, that we can not 
wonder that the practice still extensively 
prevails. 

It is, therefore, a perfectly natural and 
legitimate inquiry, that, “If we must not 
water plants under such circumstances, what 
must we do to save them?” The answer 
will be best understood by being given in 
detail 


That a plant must have a certain amount 
of moisture to enable it to live, is well known 
to every one; and that this moisture must 
be absorbed through the instrumentality of 
the fibers, or small rootlets, is a no less 
widely disseminated fact. When a tree is 
* well established,” that is, has been growing 
for some time in a given situation, the root- 
lets pierce the soil, so that they are in a 
manner encased by it. In this position how 
easy it is for them to draw in their required 
supplies of water. The communication be- 
tweenthem andthe soil is unbroken, and 
moisture passes from one to the other by a 
process nearly akin to capillary attraction. 
How important then that soil thrown in 
around the roots at transplanting should be 
finely pulverized, and that every means 
should be taken to induce it to. enter every 
“hole and corner.” But with the greatest 
possible care, this can never be done to a 


with large airspaces; and whatever roots 
may be in these cavities, or air spaces, will 
either get dried up or injured. 

It is a first-rate plan, and one which, in 
critical cases, I have often employed to ad- 
vantage, to fill the hole intended for the tree 
with water, throwing in soil enough to make 
it of the consistency of thin mortar, into 
which the tree is put, and the remaining soil 
drawn in without tramping or pressure of any 
Kind. A tree so planted will never require 
watering afterwards; but it will require 
other treatment, which will be yet noticed 
before the end of this chapter. 

Surface water should never be applied to 
a transplanted tree in the manner usually 
given, for the following reasons: Every 
one knows that there are certain substances 
which do not absorb heat readily, and which 
are termed good non-conductors ; and others 
which are soon heated, orconductors. Wood 
is a tolerably good non-conductor, because 
it will not become as readily heated as iron ; 
while a brick is a better conductor of heat 
than clay or other soils, because it sooner 
becomes warmed through. A large clod of 
earth, also, becomes heated through in much 
quicker time, than the same bulk of soil 
would have done in a well pulverized state. 
This absorption of heat would not, perhaps, 
be of so much conseguence to the plant, 
were it not. for the increased impetus it 
gives to evaporation. A large clod of soil 
not only heats through, but soon dries 
through—it ts a better conductor than pulver- 
ized soil. 

It is obvious, then, thata soil is in good 
condition to retain moisture about the roots 
of newly transplanted trees, when it is as far 
removed from a clotty condition as possible. 
But water, when frequently and forcibly ap- 
plied to the surface, tends to harden it, and 
renders it liable to “‘bake” by a very little 
sun, therefore, surface watering should, if 
possible, be avoided ; as, indeed, should every 
thing liable to produce this effect on soils. 

The question now occurs, that if atree has 
not been watered at transplanting in the 
manner above described ; and ifit is evident- 
ly suffering, or likely to suffer, for want of 
moisture, how is it to be applied, except 
through the surface? The mode is this: 
Draw away the soil from around the stem of 
the tree with a spade or hoe, until the roots 
are nearly reached, and in such manneras to 
form a basin around it; fill in water to the 
brim. An hour or so afterwards, when the 
water has soaked thoroughly away, draw 
back the dry soil forming the brim of the 
basin to its former position as lightly, and 
without pressure, as possible. It is all the 
water it will require that season, if properly 
performed. 

And now that we have seen our trees well 
planted, and those that need it afterwards 
well watered, how shall we proceed to aid the 
soilin retaining the moisture supplied to it ? 
Simply by keeping the surface well pulver- 
ized, and in the best condition of a non-con- 
ductor that we can bring it into ; but it is ne- 
cessary not to mistake what pulverization 
means. Stirring, or “loosening up” a soil, 
is not pulverizing it, though often supposed 
to be. It is, however, the first step towards 
it. In farming, the plow stirs up_the soil ; 
the roller, or harrow, pulverizes. The hoe 
and the spade are the gardener’s plow; his 
feet form his roller, or clod crusher. The 
operations of plowing and rolling, and of 
loosening and pressing, in gardening should 
always go together ; and, in relation to tree 
planting, whenever a soil is getting hard, or 
in a“ caky” condition, it should not only be 
hoed or stirred up, but as soon as the loosen- 
ed soil has become a little dry, it should be 
pressed with the feet, and crushed to atoms. 








This is the whole secret of the business. 
Get the soil once well encased around the 
roots, once well watered, and all that is neces- 
sary afterwards is to keep the surface soil 
well pulverized, that is, its little atoms well 
divided, in perfect dust if you will; and there 
will seldom bea failure, if the tree be healthy 
otherwise. 

Ido notimagine I am offering any thing 
new in this article. The facts are well known 
to practical gardeners ; but I presume that 
among the thousands of readers of the Hor- 
ticulturist, there are many novices and ama- 
teurs to whom the hints may be acceptable. 

Horticulturist. 





THE CATTAWISSA RASPBERRY. 


ener 
BY JOSHUA PEIRCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
se cat 

The Cattawissa raspberry is a native va- 
riety entirely new and distinct in its charac- 
teristics, in respect to its manner of bearing 
and the period of maturing its fruit, which 
promise to make it an object of general cul- 
tivation. From its appearance and mode of 
growth, I haye no doubt but it is a seedling 
produced from the common wild blackberry 
of the country, which grows in great abund- 
ance about the region where it originated; 
although I cannot learn that any other varie- 
ties, native or foreign, wild or cultivated, 
ever grew near the original plant, except, 
perhaps, the thimbleberry (Rubus purpureav. 
odorata) which, from the dissimilarity of the 
two, could have had nothing to do with its 
production. 

This bountiful gift of nature originated in 
the grave-yard of the little Quaker Meeting 
House in the village of Cattawissa, Colum- 
bia Co., Penn., situated near the confluence 
of a stream of the same name with that 
noble river, the Susquehanna. The history 
of the discovery is simply as follows. The 
person who had charge of the meeting house, 
from whose own lips I received the account, 
was in the habit of mowing the grass in the 
yard several times in the course of the year, 
and on one occasion, some eight or ten 
years since, observed that a briar, which he 
had so often clipped with his scythe, showed 
symptoms of bearing fruit out of the ordi- 
nary season. For this time he spared the 
plant, bestowing upon it his watchful care, 
and afterwards removed it to his own humble 
cottage, to be fostered and cherished, no 
more to “‘ waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.” Froma plant that found its way to 
this district I was struck with its peculiari- 
ties, and resolved to devote myself to its cul- 
tivation and increase, and am now prepared 
to describe its properties as far as my oppor- 
tunities have allowed, after experimenting 
with it for two years. 

The fruit is of medium size, inferior to 
many of the new popular varieties, but is 
sufficiently large for all economical purposes. 
Its color is a dark reddish purple when ripe, 
and of a very high flavor; it bears most 
abundantly throughout the season, after the 
young wood, on which it produces its best 
fruit, attains the height of four to five feet; 
usually beginning to ripenin August and 
sometimes a little sooner. The fruit is pro- 
duced on branches continually pushing out 
from all parts, successively appearing in the 
various stages of growth, from blossom: to 
perfect maturity, and often there may be 
counted more than fifty fruits on a single 
branch. As the ripening progresses the 
later fruits of each branch gradually become 
less in size, but there is no suspension of 
blooming and fruiting until checked by frost. 
If protected in-doors it would undoubtedly 
produce fruit during the winter months. 

The great advantage of this fruit over all 
other varieties of the raspberry is, that, if 
the stocks should be scclieatiliy broken or 
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cut off, or should be killed by winter frost, it 
is all the better for the crop, and if all other 
fruits should fail from the effects of spring 
frost, we should have this to rely upon during 
the fall month, as its fruit is produced on 
the shoots made from the ground the same 
year. Another great advantage is, that from, 
a small space of a few yards of ground, a 
daily dessert for a small family would al- 
ways be at hand during the autumnal months. 
Hovey’s Magazine. 








FINE FRUITS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Powe Fak by 

When we consider the influence the culti- 
vation of fruit exercises on the health and 
morals of a country, as well as on the 
wealth and luxury of the people, it may be 
truly said that he who devotes his life to the 
contribution and advancement of such influ- 
ences, confers as great a benefit upon them, 
and follows as honorable a calling as the 
man who defends his country in time of war, 
or falls by the bullet or the sword. A pro- 
ductive orchard or a fruit garden is not only 
a luxury and a source of enjoyment to the 
farmer or man of wealth, but is essential to 
the health, comfort, and well-being of indi- 
viduals of every class. It affords an amuse- 
ment or occupation to be coveted beyond all 
others, and leads to nothing but good—to 
nothing sensual or vicious. It can give rise 
to no bad habits ; but, on the contrary, will 
serve to protect a man from the allurements 
of dissipation and consequent evils. 

Our orchard and garden fruits have fol- 
lowed man from the earliest periods of civil- 
ization, and perhaps have been more studied, 
and consequently better known, than any 
other plants. There are two characteristics, 
however, concerning their cultivation, which 
are of great importance to cultivators. First, 
the liability of almost every sort to “sport” 
and produce varieties differing, in many 
cases, more from one another than they dif- 
fer from other species. But let it be con- 
sidered that when these varieties take place, 
they may not always tend to deteriorate the 
fruit, but may often result in an exchange of 
one good quality for another, or perhaps 
even exhibit an improvement in the qualities. 
For instance, we may, at least, expect to 
obtain early fruit from the seeds of that 
which is early, and from those of late fruit 
the reverse ; and by parity of reason, from 
large or small, from sweet or sour, from 
juicy ordry fruit, we may also expect to ob- 
tain seedlings that will, in a greater or less 
degree, correspond to their origin—a result 
which it may often be an object for the pru- 
dent cultivator to secure. The second 
characteristic is, that nearly every class of 
fruit is remarkably subject to the attacks. of 
insects and of diseases; for trees, like ani- 
mals have their inherent diseases, or a sus- 
ceptibility to receive those peculiar to their 
species. Although insects are the direct 
source of many injuries to trees and their 
fruit, they are frequently met with in morbid 
parts, feculent or putrefying from previous 
malady, and may be regarded as the effects 
rather than the causes of disease; and ac- 
cordingly should be treated in reference to 
these facts. 

It may not be without interest to compare 
the valuation of orchard fruits cultivated 
in this country at different periods within the 
last fifteen years. Jn 1840, according to the 
census of that year, the value of orchard 
products was $7,256,904, besides 124,734 
gallons of domestic wine. The census ot 
1850 gives $7,723,186 worth of orchard pro- 
ducts, and 221,249 gallons of wine, showing 
only an increase of 466,282 in value of 
fruit, and 96,515 gallons in the production of 
wine ; both of which are unquestionably too 
low. The amount of domestic wine made 
in the United States in 1853 may be safely 





estimated at 2,000,000 gallons, which, at $1, 
would be worth $2,000,000. Add to this 
$18,000,000 worth of strawberries, black- 
berries, raspberries, cranberries, and orchard 
products, the value of fruit, cider, vinegar, 
and wine, of domestic growth and manufac- 
ture, would amount to $20,000,000.—Patent 
Office Report, of 1853. 








CULTURE OF SUCCORY AS A WINTER SALAD. 
—o—— 

While we see around us abundant evidence 
of the fostering care of Horticultural Socie- 
ties in the improved appearance of our 
grounds, and the increasing attention to the 
cultivation of the finest kinds of fruits, we 
regret that so little has been done to im- 
prove culinary vegetables. Our zealous 
amateurs and enterprizing commercial gar- 
deners keep us well posted up in the novel- 
ties suitable for the pleasure ground and 
flower garden. We have select lists of fruits 
adapted to every section of country, pre- 
sented to us in the valuable reports of the 
Pomologicai Society. Greenhouse plants 
and their culture, have prominent positions 
in our gardening periodicals. But we look 
in vain for an essay on Cabbage culture, or 
even for a reliable and respectable list of the 
best varieties of vegetables. We think that 
one of the principal objects of Horticultural 
Societies ought to be the improvement of 
edible vegetables, and although this depart- 
ment of Horticulture is by no means neg- 
lected, still it occupies a subordinate posi- 
tion in the schedules of most societies. 
Many of our cultivated vegetables have run 
into numerous varieties, some of them quite 
inferior and unworthy of cultivation; we 
hope some of our competent vegetable grow- 
ers will favor us with a select list of the 
most esteemed sorts. 

This is a long preface to a few remarks 
we have to make relative to the introduction 
of a new ingredient for a winter salad, which 
can be had in profusion, at trifling cost, with- 
in the reach of every one, and pronounced 
by connoisseurs in these matters as being a 
very superior article. It consists of the 
blanched leaves of Succory or wild Endive, 
now become a common and in many cases a 
troublesome weed in the fields and road sides 
in this neighborhood. 

The Succory, Chiccory, or wild Endive, 
(Cichorium Intybus), has long been cultiva- 
ted on the continent of Europe, the leaves 
as food for cattle, and the roots cut in pieces, 
dried and ground, mixed with coffee; the 
leaves blanched, that is, grown in the dark, 
isa favorite salad ingredient in France,known 
as Barbe de Capucin, and its use in this lat-, 
ter form we desire to make more extensive- 
ly known, as we feel assured it will be ap- 
preciated by all who like a good salad in 
winter. 

Summer Treatment.—To procure good 
plants, seeds must be sown annually about 
the first or second week in July, if sown 
much earlier they will run to seed, which 
materially deteriorates the roots for the pur- 
pose in question. The soil being deeply 
spaded and moderately enriched, sow the 
seeds in shallow drills eighteen inches apart. 
As they proceed in growth thin out the plants 
to stand ten or twelve inches apart; the 
usual operations of weeding and hoeing 
must not be neglected, and should the 
weather prove very dry the soil between the 
rows may be forked over to keep it loose and 
mellow, and preserve an uninterrupted 
growth, that the plants may gain strength 
without running to seed. Towards the end 
of October, the plants should be carefully 
lifted, and all the leaves cut off; it is now 
ready for its winter quarters. 

Winter Treatment.—To those familiar with 
gardening operations, it would be sufficient 





to state that the roots are now gently ex- 


cited to growth, and the leaves blanched ; 
but to many it may be necessary to enter 
slightly into details. 'Those who are in pos- 
session of a greenhouse, will find the floor 
underneath the plant stage, an admirable sit- 
uation for its growth, while those who have 
no such convenience, will find’ a warm drg 
cellar equally suitable. Procure some com- 
mon inch boards and construct a rough box 
similar to a garden frame. The sides should 
be eighteen inches deep all round. Fill in 
nine or teninches of soil, tramp it firm, and 
plant the roots in rows nine inches apart all 
over the surface. Water must be carefully 
applied; very little will suffice, and none 
until the plants are growing freely. The 
box should be kept constantly covered with 
boards ; unless ight is completely excluded, 
the blanching operation is imperfect. 

In gathering the leaves, those on the out- 
side should be pulled singly off. Cutting with 
a knife is liable to injure the heart which 
should not be disturbed. A frame six feet 
by four, will afford a daily salad for nine or 
twelve weeks, sufficient for any ordinary 
family. 

In order to save seeds a few roots should 
be left out in the fall, or the best planted out 
of the box in spring; the plant is a hardy 
perennial and seeds profusely.—Horticul- 
turist. ; 





Meanness.—Almost every one has in his 
mind’s eye, a case which he may have been 
cognizant of, indicative of a meanness of 
disposition. One or two have just been 
brought to the writer’s memory, of which the 
following is a sample : 

A certain young man in Northern Ohio, 
invited a couple of young ladies to ride with 
him one evening. They called at a store 
while out, and he had the liberality to buy 
three sticks of candy, one of which he di- 
vided among his companions, and kept the 
two for his private eating. That was very 
small, but the next is smaller, if possible. 

Old H. had been in town one day, and on 
his return, had clubbed a quart of chestnuts 
from a tree by the roadside. Soon after, 
meeting a neighbor, and who happened to be 
the owner of the tree, he inquired of the latter 
if he wanted some. Ofcourse he did, and 
holding his hand, old H. deposited therein 
three, remarking at the same time, “* Perhaps 
you would like to buy a quart ?” 

The following was related to me by a friend 
who witnessed the performance. A party 
of some six or eight couple from a neigh- 
boring town, had been sleigh-riding one after- 
noon, and had brought upabout3 o’clock at the 
hotel in which our friend was boarding. 
They ordered their horses baited on Aay, and 
instead of calling for supper, the young gents 
walked down town and invested some change 
in gingerbread and candy, which they brought 
back and distributed among the ladies, and 
had a good time generally. About dark they 
called for their teams, and that each of the 
company might bear his proportion of the 
expense, the whole amount of monies ex- 
pended in horse-feed, candies and ginger- 
bread, was averaged and apportioned ; but, 
owing to a scarcity of small change, one of 
the party found himself out of pocket just 
three cents. This was more than he was 
willing to bear, and several ineffectual at- 
tempts were made to set matters right. At 
last an old stage-driver, who had overheard 
the whole, helped them out of their difficul- 
ties by giving the sufferer three coppers, 
which he pocketed with much satisfaction, 
and then the party drove off.—Pioneer Mag. 





A Great TraveLer.—On the last trip of the 
steamship Atlantic, Capt. West completed 
his two hundred and thirty-sixth voyages 
which is about equal to 708,000 miles of 
ocean travel. 
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Tue Back VoLUMEs OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
neatly bound, can now be supplied from the commence- 
ment. These of themselves constitute a beautiful and 
valuable F@pmen’s Lisrary, embracing a compendium 
of all the important agricultural articles that have ap- 
peareed during the last thirteen years. First ten volumes, 
new edition, furnished bound for $10. 

Bound volumes XI, XII and XIII (new series), $1 50 per 
volume ; unbound, $1 per volume. The whole thirteen 
volumes furnished bound for $14 50. 


— Sunerican Sgriculturist, 


New-York, Thursday, July 19. 

















ya This paper is never sent where it is 
not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out. 





WE occasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient show them to a neighbor. 





THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN FARMER ON PE- 
_ BUVIAN GUANO. 
A DAB AT NEW-YORK DEALERS. 

We have ever been on the alert to warn 
farmers of the impositions practiced by some 
unprincipled dealers in guano and other ma- 
nures, not only in New-York, but elsewhere; 
and so vigilant has been the watching of 
these impositions here, that latterly the im- 
postors have transferred their field of opera- 
tions to other cities, such as Newark, Bos 
ton, &c.; and they have even shipped their 
commodities to Baltimore, Md., and Peters- 
burg, Va. We are well satisfied that the 
principal dealers in Peruvian guano in this 
city are among the most honorable men in 
the country; and that they would, on no ac. 
count, allow anything but the purest article 
to pass through their hands. Knowing this 
to be the case, we must confess to no little 
surprise at an article in the June number of 
the Baltimore American Farmer, to which 
our attention has just been called—an article 
which we think highly derogatory to the 
character of any agriculturnl paper, and 
deserving of the strongest censure. 

The publishers of that paper, Messrs. 
Sands & Worthington, are agents for the 
sale of guano, which is all right and proper 
enough of itself, and even praiseworthy ; 
but in the paper alluded to we find a low at- 
tempt to monopolize the business, and se- 
cure their own selfish ends by a wholesale 
attack upon New-York dealers. ‘They quote 
a ridiculous urticle from the Petersburg (Va.) 
Southern Farmer, which paper quotes from 
Rowlett & Hardy, themselves guano dealers. 
These worthies say “they would have no 
confidence in any lot of Peruvian guano pur- 
chased in New-York.” They claim Balti- 
more (and Petersburg) as the only places 
where farmers are likely to secure genuine 
guano; and the drift of the whole article is, 
to lead farmers of the farthest North, as well 
as of the South, to pass by New-York and 
other cities, and get their guano only through 
Sands & Worthington, as the only reliable 
dealers or agents, who, for a consideration, 
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will receive their orders, if accompanied by 
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cash, and hand them over to the Peruvian 
Agent in Baltimore. . 

The next number of the Baltimore Farmer, 
of July 1st, makes a single exception among 
these dangerous New-York guano dealers, 
one “J. J. Barrill, Esq.,” in whom, the 
Messrs. Rowlett & Hardy inform us, implicit 
confidence may be placed; and that the cau- 
tion of the former article was only intended 
to apply to (all other) jobbers in New-York. 
Now we have been residents of New-York 
for many a long year, and are familiar with 
most of the names of leading business men 
here, but unfortunately can not recall the 
name of “ J. J. Barrill, Esq.,” as one ever 
before heard of in connection with Peruvian 
guano in this city. Neither this nor last 
year’s Directory contains the name at all. 
Is J. J. Barrill the agent of Sands & Worth- 
ington, recently sent here to forward their 
interests ? or is it their design to hold up an 
imaginary dealer, and thus indirectly divert 
to Baltimore all persons v-‘.hing to get gen- 
uine guano? or, must we be forced to the 
conclusion that those who have thus spoken 
on this matter, are utterly ignorant of what 
they are writing about ? 

But there is something besides mere ignor- 
ance these wiseacres are chargeable with, 
and it becomes the honorable dealers and the 
public press of New-York, to hurl back with 
indignation this wholesale attempt to build 
up Baltimore and the business of a particu- 
lar firm there, at the expense of New-York 
and other cities. That this is their design, 
is evident from the confessions of the pub- 
lishers of the Baltimore Farmer, in the very 
paper (June Ist) which contains the warning 
against all New-York dealers. We quote a 
few sentences from that number : 

“ We warn farmers to be cautious from 
whom they make purchases.” . . “ We are 
aware that we expose ourselves to the sus- 
picion of interested motives.” . . “ Our sup- 
plies are of the highest marks of the State 
Inspector.” . . ‘* The charge for our serv- 
ices has been remunerative.” . . ‘* We are 
entitled to the thanks of the consumers if 
not their patronage.” . . “ Baltimore is the 
most desirable point from which supplies 
should be obtained. ‘The same vigilance is 
not likely to be given elsewhere to prevent 
fraud.” 

Such are some of the subterfuges to which 
these Baltimore men descend, for the pur- 
pose of securing orders for a little more 
guano, through themselves ; and they must 
permit us to add, that the means they use 
are what honest, upright men are not accus- 
tomed to resort to. We call upon these men 
to retract their blank, wholesale slanders 
upon others, or to substantiate them by some 
more reliable evidence than thefr own inter- 
ested assertions. Let Messrs. Sands & Wor- 
thington point out the names of the (real, not 
imaginary) fraudulent dealers here, if they 
know of such, and we will not be behind 
them in holding up such names to. public 
contempt. They have made their charge 
against all the dealers here, and impliedly 
against all except themselves, elsewhere. 
They must have reasons for this wholesale 
charge which they can produce, failing to 
do which, they will lie under the heavy 
charge of libel against a large class of the 
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most honorable men, and a libel of the basest 
character, because published without provo- 
cation aud to secure selfish ends. 





FARMERS HIGH SCHCOL IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


eoaillianal 

We learn from the Repository and Whig, 
that provision is béing made for the organiz- 
ation and management of a Farmer’s High 
School in Pennsylvania, in accordance with 
an act of incorporation, recently passed by 
the Legislature of that State. The Trustees 
are empowered to make choice of a suitable 
location. embracing not less than two hun- 
dred, nor more than two thousand acres ; and 
also to choose a principal and other officers 
and assistants of suitable practical and scien- 
tific attainments, as well as make whatever 
arrangements the nature of the Institute may 
require. The State Agricultural Society is 
authorized to appropriate any sum not ex- 
ceeding ten thousand dollars, whenever the 
School may require it ; and also to make an- 
nual appropriations according to the extent 
of its resources. Already liberal donations 
of land have been proffered by gentlemen in 
different parts of the State, and other lands 
offered at reduced prices. 





New Wueat.—The St. Louis Republican 
of July 10th, says that “ several lots of the 
new crop of wheat have already arrived 
there, and that prices range from $1.28 to 
$1.35 per bushel. We learn from all side s 
that crops were never better. Those who 
have traversed Missouri, Illinois, Canada, 
and many of the States bordering the Alan- 
tic, express the most abundant admiration 
at the immense yield everywhere observable. 
With such ample supplies awaiting the mar- 
ket, itis hard to comprehend the reason 
which some entertain that high prices must 
continue to rule.” 





Crops 1n Mississipri.—Mr. J. S. Peacocke 
writes us, under date of Bolivar County, 
Miss., July 6: The crops in this vicinity are 
generally good. A large area of corn is 
planted, and nearly all come to maturity. 
The cotton is good, but the difficulty of ob- 
taining a stand will cause the crop to be 
small. Much late cotton is planted, but the 
frost will cut all that down. The river is 
quite low, but slightly rising. 





Circutars By Mar.—The Washington Un- 
ion says that inclosing circulars or other 
printed matter in envelopes upon which is 
printed, impressed, or written the name, &c., 
of the person or persons issuing such circu- 
lar, is decided by the Postmaster General 
not only to subject the entire package to 
letter postage, according to the express re- 
quirements of the act of 1852, but that such 
postage must be prepaid to entitle the pack- 
age to be mailed. If unpaid, being under 
the law treated as letters, they are of course 
returned to the dead letter office. 





To Bow. Green Corn.—Husk it as soon as 
gathered, and put it on to boil immediately, 
covering it closely with the fine inner husks. 
Corn soon grows vapid after gathering, and 
should never be exposed to the air without 
the husks on. 
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In Cuover.—The Camden -West Jersey- 
man speaks of an unusually heavy hay crop 
thus: Our farmers hereabouts are as busy 
as nailers, getting the balance of the old 
crop to market and cutting the new hay. 
They may not be said to be “ up to their 
eyes in clover,” for that is rather short, but 
it takes a tall man to look over the timothy 
and the green grass, and taken together the 
crop will be found greatly to exceed the 
most sanguine expectations of the early part 
of the season. 





Western Crops.—The Vincennes (Ia.) 
Gazette of the 3d inst. says: “ Millers and 
farmers are closing contracts for new wheat 
at $1 per bushel, deliverable in from 10 to 
15 days. We may expect flour at about $6 
50 per barrel in the month of August, and 
before the Ist of January it will doubtless 
sell for $4 50 or $5.” 





Sun Stroxe.—Wear a sponge, a piece of 
cotton, or any other similar substance, satu- 
rated with water, on the top of the head, 
covered by the hat. This is a simple pre- 
ventive, and all who are exposed to the sun 
should at once adopt it. 





Correspondence of the American Agriculturist. 
LETTERS FROM MR. PAGE—No. V. 
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April 10, 1855. 

The view of Cincinnati from Covington, 
on the Kentucky shore of the Ohio River, a 
little later in the season, when the vineyards 
and hills have donned their green coats, 
must be grand. Even now it is very pleas- 
ant. The river, the steamboats and other 
craft forming the foreground ; then the land- 
ing, crowded with drays, omnibuses, bales, 
barrels, boxes, passengers, runners, boat- 
men, coachmen, and all the other matters 
which appertain to a great commercial city, 
give life to the picture; while behind the 
brick and mortar, and high above the loftiest 
spires, is Prospect Hill. Down stream the 
view of the river is cut off by a great hill on 
the south shore, to the right of which you 
get glimpses of the water, and can trace its 
course between the hills far away into the 
dim distance. 

The view, it is true, is somewhat obscured 
by the smoke poured forth by numerous 
steamboats and iron founderies, yet this has 
its good points, as it surges and eddies in the 
wind, casting deep shadows on house and 
hill. I visited the ‘‘ Western Gallery of Fine 
Arts ”—saw splendid: paintings of views on 
the “ Rhine” and the “ Blue Moselle,” but 
none of the Ohio. 

I did not visit the great slaughtering and 
pork-packing houses—they are not in sea- 
son; but, in traversing the streets, one is 
reminded by his nasal organs that he is ina 
city that does a great business in grease and 
bituminous coal. Habit may perhaps teach 
the city man to like the mingled odor of 
bitumen, fish, gas and gutter-mud—but give 
me the breeze that is laden with the breath 
of the field, the wild fiédwers and the for- 
ests. 

The Railroad from Covington to Paris, 
Ky., must have been acostly job. Nearthe 
former city are several long tunnels, and 
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DIANA.—(Property of B. J. Clay, Kentucky.) 


until near Cynthiana the road-bed is cut 
from the precipitous lime-rock banks of the 
Licking, about midway between the river 
and the summit. This portion of Kentucky 
is very rough and unpromising ; in fact, bears 
the same proportion in appearance of value 
to the interior of the State, as does the shell 
to the oyster within. 

Near Paris live many good breeders of 
Short Horns. I did not call on all, for lack 
of time. The Kentuckians are very hospit- 
able—which, by the way, is the case with 
all breeders of good cattle, find them where 
you will—and they do not expect a cattle- 
man to stop with them less than a day. 

At Paris I took a saddle-horse and rode 
out on the Winchester Pike to the residence 
of B. J. Clay, situated a half mile from the 
pike, and reached by turning in through his 
neighbors’ fields. 

There are but few roads in Kentucky, save 
from one county town to another. Every 
landholder puts up gates, and you pass thro’ 
from one field to another. As much oftheir 
land is in grass, one path is traveled until 
worn out, when another is selected, the old 
one growing up to grass again. This meth- 
od, with their heavy, rich soil, manner of 
farming, and custom of traveling much on 
horseback, is far more convenient and eco- 
nomical, than cutting up the country with 
roads. 

Mr. Clay is said to have the best estate in 
Bourbon County, and judging from what I 
saw, I doubt whether the ‘ man in the moon,’ 
with all his opportunities for observation, 
sees a better county. This farm, like all I 
saw about here, is laid out in large fields, 
with strong, high fences. The stock in this 
State is never stabled, save the mules and 
teams. Mr. C. has bred Short Horns for 
many years—is deep in the blood of the im- 
portation of 17, about which there is a sharp 
discussion going on in the western agricul- 
tural papers, touching the purity of their 
blood. The females of the Kentucky import- 
ation of 1817 were, the Durham cow, the 





Teeswater cow, and Mrs. Motte, Of the 





first, I saw no descendants ; many from the 
second-mentioned, and a large number from 
Mrs. Motte. With this same importation 
came three Long Horns or Bakewell heifers. 
The same fate has befallen them as in Eng- 
land—they have had to give place to their 
rivals, the Short Horns. I saw two Bake- 
wells on the farm of Mr. Clay, which he had 
bought of a neighbor, and about the last of 
theirrace. They are said to be fair speci- 
mens of the breed; if so, I do not wonder 
that they have given way before a better 
breed. Mrs. Motte must have been well bred, 
from the strong family resemblance which 
her descendants show. The practiced eye 
will readily select in a herd, nine times out 
of ten, the cows tracing to her, although 
eight or ten generations off; and this, too, 
notwithstanding much care is taken, by im- 
porting fresh crosses, to avoid close breed- 
ing. I here describe a Mrs. Motte cow, and 
will venture that, should it meet the eye of 
any who knew the original cow, they will 
recognise her likeness : 

Commonly red in color, with some white 
on the face, flank and legs; head rather 
long and lean ; flesh of nose and ring around 
the eye dark orange; eye bright and full; 
well chisseled out between the eye and nose ; 
horns short, fine, drooping, and of a waxy 
color; neck very fine, short, swelling to the 
shoulder and brisket ; shoulders well placed 
and moderately heavy; crops full; broad 
loin ; hips wide and prominent ; rumps wide 
and level, remarkably well filled with flesh, 
but sometimes a little short; straight back, 
brisket deep, wide and prominent; chest 
good, round rib, body large, and with age 
often paunchy, and looking like respectable 
milkers. The bulls have full, masculine 
necks, with fine heads and horns, with a 
great plenty of flesh in the thighs. It is 
rare that a Kentucky-bred bull is vicious. 

Mr. Clay’s Diana, four years old, in color 
roan, is a fine specimen of the family above 
mentioned. 

Lady Stanhope, roan, imported, is a very 
large, showy cow. She received the first 
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prize at the National Show at Springfield, 
last fall ; will weigh, in condition, 1,800 lbs., 
and measures 2 feet 5 inches across the hips; 
and, take her all in all, is one of the most 
stylish cows ever saw. Mr. C. has about 
eighty thoroughbred Short Horns, old and 
young; not all equal to the two mentioned, 
but very many would be gems in any herd. 
Here I saw the celebrated bull Diamond, for 
whom Mr. Clay, Capt. Duncan and G. M. 
Bedford paid $6,001. Unfortunately for his 
owners, he has never begotten acalf. He 
is now running in pasture, has been out all 
winter and is much reduced in flesh, but is a 
grand looking bull even in his poverty. The 
present stock bull of this herd is Locomotive, 
3 years old, in color light roan, imported in 
1854; of fine size; somewhat coarse about 
the head and horns ; otherwise a fine bull— 
particularly good in his loin, flank and hind- 
quarter generally. I thought him very fat, 
but Mr. Clay considers him in only good 
working order. Tied up ina stable, as with 
us in New-York, Locomotive would be use- 
less, but running as-he was in a lot of four 
or five acres, with water, shade, and a stable 
for stormy weather, he gets plenty of exer- 
cise and is without doubt useful even in his 
high condition. This is the common prac- 
tice with the Kentucky breeders, allowing 
their stock bulls to run to grass or in their 
stables as they choose. It is the true way 
to keep them healthy and serviceable. Of 
course the fences are strong; the stable is 
built of squared timber, about 14 feet each 
way, and stout enough to hold an elephant. 

In the same lot with Locomotive, I saw a 
couple of tame deer, so tame as to’come and 
lick our hands. 

Tn his stables I saw a horse, an excellent 
specimen of the Cleveland Bay breed, im- 
ported last season. Three thoroughbred 
steers were especial objects of attraction, 
blood and breeding telling more strongly in 
them thah in breeding animals. 

Kentucky has long been celebrated for its 
fine stock of all kinds—not least for jacks 
and mules. Mr. Clay showed me two jacks, 
which were far ahead of anything in that 
line I ever expect to see again. One, not 
yet three years old, measuring sixteen and 
a half hands high; the other, nearly two 
years old, fifteen and a half hands. This 
result is attained only by long and careful 
breeding. You must see such jacks to get 
a full idea of their enormous size. 

Many other matters of interest on this 
estate I might enlarge upon, but will forbear. 





A Noste Stare.—Comparing the figures 
already made by the Census Marshals with 
those of 1850, the Albany Argus estimates 
the population of the State of New-York at 
four millions. The population of the city of 
New-York is estimated at 700,000—which 
we think rather below the mark. Energy, 
enterprise, industry and intelligence, joined 
with favorable geographical position, have 
pushed this State in advance of all her sister 
Commonwealths. 





No man knows when he goes to law or 
gets into a cab, what he will have to pay on 
getting out of it. 





Seray-Baok, 


“tA little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men,” 











A SPINNING-WHEEL SONG. 


aE EES 
Airn—“ The Little House under the Hill.” 
—— 9 
Zs 
Mellow the moonlight to shine is beginning ; 
Close by the window young Eileen is spinning ; 
Bent o’er the fire her blind grandmother, sitting, 
Is créaning, and moaning, and drowsily knitting— 
“ Eileen, achora, [ hear some one tapping.” 
“Tis the ivy, dear mother, against the glass flapping.” 
 Fileen, I surely hear somebody sighing.” ting.” 
“Tis the sound, mother dear, of the summer wind dy- 
Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, {ring ; 
Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot’s stir- 
Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 
Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 


Il. 
“ What’s that noise that I hear at the window, I wonder?” 
“Tis the little birds chirping the holly-bush under.” 
‘* What makes you be shoving and moving your stool on, 
And singing all wrong that old song of ‘ The Coolun’?” 
ag a form at the casement—the form of her true 
love— 
And a? whispers, with face bent, “I’m waiting for you, 
love ; 
Get up on the stool, through the lattice step lightly, 
We'll rove in the grove while the moon’s shining brightly.” 
Merrily, cheerily, noisily whirring, 
Swings the wheel, spins the reel} while the foot’s 
stirring ; 
Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 
Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden singing. 
iil. 
The maid shakes her head, on her lip lays her fingers, 
Steals up from the seat—longs to go, and yet lingers ; 
A frightened glance turns to her drowsy grandmother, 
Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with the other. 
Lazily, easily, swings now the wheel round ; 
Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel’s sound ; 
Noiseless and light to the lattice above her 
The maid steps—then leaps to the arms of her lover. 
Slower—and slower—and slower the wheel swings ; 
Lower—and lower—and lower the reel rings ; 
Ere the reel and the wheel stoppod their ringing and 
moving, , 
Through the grove the young lovers by moonlight are 
roving. Dublin University Mag. 





HUMAN NATURE. 


_——o—— * 

The following is an old story, but illus- 
trates so well one of the peculiarities of this 
fast age, that we publishit: An old lady in 
Cincinnati had a large quantity of bacon to 
ship to New-Orleans, where she was going 
herself to buy supplies. She stipulated with 
the captain of a steamer that he should have 
her freight, providing he would not race du- 
ring the trip. Thecaptain consented and the 
old lady came aboard. After the second day 
out, another steamer was seen close astern, 
(with which the captain had been racing all 
the time,) and would every now and then 
come up to the old lady’s boat, and then fall 
back again. The highest state of excite- 
ment prevailed among the passengers, as the 
two boats continued for nearly a day almost 
side by side. At last the old lady, partaking 
of the excitement, said, ‘‘ Captain, you ain’t 
going to let that thar old boat pass us are 
you?” “Why, I shall have to, madam, as I 
agreed not to race.” ‘ Well, you can just 
try it a little, that won’t hurt.” “ But, mad- 
am, to tell youthetruth,I did.” ‘‘Gracious! 
but do try a little more—see, the old boat is 
almost even with us,” and aloud cheerarose 
fromthe passengers on the other boat. “I 
can’t raise any more steam, madam, as all 
the tar and pine knots are burnt up.” “Good 
gracious, what shall we do! see, the old 
boat is passing us. Is there nothing else on 
board that will make steam?” “Nothing, 
madam—eh, eh, (as if a new idea had struck 
him,) except your bacon.” ‘ Throw in the 
bacon,” shrieked the old lady, “throw in the 
bacon, captain, and beat the old boat.” . 





in his own coin. 


MODERN DICTIONARY. 


——e—— 


Author—A dealer in words, who gets paid 


Bargain—A very ludicrous transaction, in 


which each party thinks he has cheated the 
other. 


Belle—A beautiful but useless insect with- 


out wings, whose colors fade on being re- - 
moved from the sunshine. 


Critic—A large dog, that goes unchained, 
and barks at everything he does not com- 


prehend. 


Distant Relation—-People who imagine they 


have a claim to rob you if you are rich, and 


to insult you if you are poor. 


Doctor—A man who kills you to-day to 
save you from dying to-morrow. 

Editor—A poor fellow, who every day is 
emptying his brain in order that he may fill 
his stomach. 

Fear—The shadow of hope. 

Friend—A person who will not assist you 
because he knows your love will excuse 
him. 

Grave—An ugly hole in the ground, which 
lovers and poets wish they were in, but take 
uncommon pains to keep out of. 


Heart—A rare article sometimes found in 
human beings. It is soon, however, de- 
stroyed by commerce with the world, or else 
becomes fatal to its possessor. 


Honor—Shooting a friend whom you love 
through the head, in order to gain the praise 
of a few others whom you despise. 

Housewifery—An ancient att, said to have 
been fashionable among girls and wives ; 
now entirely out of use, or practiced only by 
the lower orders. 

Lawyer—A learned gentleman, who res- 
cues your estate from your enemy and keeps 
it himself. 

Modesty—A beautiful flower that flourish- 
es only in secret places. 

My Dear—An expression said to be used 
by man and wife at the commencement of a 
quarrel. 

Policeman—A man employed by the corpo- 
ration to sleep in engine houses at three dol- 
lars per night. 

Political Honesty—Previous lexicograph- 
ers have not noticed this word, treating it, 
we presume, altogether as fabulous—for de- 
finition see self-interest. 

Public Abuse—The mud with which eve- 
ry traveler is spattered on his road to dis- 
tinction. 

Rural Felicity—Potatoes, turnips and cab- 
bages. 

Sensibility—A quality by which its pos- 
sessor in attempting to promote the happi 
ness of other people loses his own. 

State’s Evidence—A wretch who is par- 
doned for being baser than his comrades. 

Tongue—A little horse which is contin- 
ually running away. 

Wealth—The most respectable quality of 
man. 





Wuat CuHampaGne Is MADE or.—Some one 
has complained to Mayor Wood, of New- 
York, that he had a fine pair of patent leath- 
ers ruined by walking past the door of a 
champagne manufacturer. The favorite 
beverage is enlivened, it seems, by quantities 
of vitriol and marble dust, and the unfortun- 
ate gentleman stepped into some of the scat- 
terings of these first principles of good 
wine, and thereby lost his boots. He is de- 
cidedly of opinion that a substance which 
will eat up leather, must make sad. havoc 
with the linings of live men. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE ANTS. was a principle they fought for, as much as HONORING PARENTS. 
set sims our ancestors, and not to avoid a three-pen- + 


I was a witness to events of a less peace- 
‘ful character. One day when I went out to 
my woodpile, or rather to my pile of stumps, 
I observed two large ants, the one red, the 
other much larger, nearly half an inch long, 
and black, fiercely contending with one anoth- 
er. Having once got hold they never let go, 
but struggled and wrestled and rolled on the 
chips incessantly. Looking further I was 
surprized to find that the chips were covered 
with combatants, that it was not a duellum 
but a dellum, a war between two races of 
ants, the red always pitted against the black, 
and frequently two red ones to one black. 
The legions of these Myrmidons covered all 
the hills and vales in my wood-yard, and the 
ground was already strewn ‘with the dead 
and dying, both red and black. It was the 
only battle-field which [ have ever witnessed, 
the only battle-field I ever trod while the 
battle was raging ; internecine war; the red 
republicans on the one hand, and the black 
imperialists on the other. On every side 
they were engaged in deadly combat, yet 
without any noise that I could hear, and hu- 
man soldiers never fought so resolutely. I 
watched a couple that were fast locked in 
each other’s embraces, in a little sunny 
valley amid the chips, now at noon-day pre- 
pared to fight till the sun went down, or life 
went out. The smaller red champion had 
fastened himself like a vise to his adversa- 
_ ry’s front, and through all the tumblings on 
that field, never for an instant ceased to 
gnaw at one of his feelers near the root, 
having already caused the other to go by the 
board ; while the stronger black one dashed 
him frum side to side, and, as I saw on look- 
ing nearer, had already divested him of sev- 
eral of his members. They fought with 
more pertinacity than bull-dogs. Neither 
manifested the least disposition to retreat. 
It was evident that their battle-cry was 
“‘ Conquer or die.” In the meanwhile there 
came along a single red ant on the hill-side 
of this valley, evidently full of excitement, 
who either had despatched his foe, or had 
not yet taken part in the battle; probably the 
latter, for he had lost none of his limbs; 
whose mother had charged him to return 
with his shield or upon it. Or perhaps he 
was some Achilles, who had nourished his 
wrath apart, and had now come to avenge or 
rescue his Patroclus. He saw this unequal 
combat from afar—for the blacks were near- 
ly twice the size of the red—he drew near 
with rapid pace till he stood on his guard 
within half an inch of the combatants: then, 
watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the 
black warrior, and commenced his operations 
near the root of his right fore leg, leaving 
the foe to select among his own members ; 
and so there were three united for life, as if 
a new kind ofattraction had been invented 
which put all other locks and cements to 
shame. I should not have wondered by this 
time to find that they had their respective 
musical bands stationed on some eminent 
chip, and playing their national airs the while 
to excite the slow and cheer the dying com- 
batants. I was myself excited somewhat, 
evenas if they had been men. The more 
you think of it, the less the difference. And 
certainly there is not the fight recorded in 
Concord history, at least, if in the histery of 
America, that will bear a moment’s com- 
parison with this, whether for the numbers 
engaged in it, or for the patriotism and hero- 
ism displayed. For numbers and for car- 
-narge it was an Austerlitz or Dresden. 
Coneord Fight! Two killed on the patriots’ 
side, and Luther Blanchard wounded! Why 
here every ant was a Buttrick—‘ Fire! for 
God’s sake fire !”—and thousands shared the 
fate of Davis and Hosmer. -There-was not 
one hireling there. I have.no doubt that it 





ny tax on their tea; and the results of this 
battle will be as important and memorable to 
those whom it concerns as those of the hat- 
tle of Bunker, Hill, at least. 

Itook up the chip on which the three I 
have particularly described were struggling, 
carried it into my house, and placed it under 
a tumbler on my window-sill, in order to see 
the issue. Holding a microscope to the first 
mentioned red ant, I saw that, though he was 
assiduously gnawing at the near fore-leg of 
his enemy, having severed his remaining 
feeler, his own breast was all torn away, ex- 
posing what vitals he had there to the jaws of 
the black warrior, whose breast-plate was 
apparently too thick for him to pierce; and 
the dark carbuncles of the sufferer’s eyes 
shone with ferocity such as war only could 
excite. They struggled half an hour longer 
under the tumbler, and when I looked again 
the black soldier ‘had severed the heads of 
his foes from their bodies, and their still 
living heads were hanging on either side of 
him like ghastly trophies at his saddle bow, 
still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, 
and he was endeavoring with feeble strug- 
gles, being without feelers and with only the 
remnant of a leg, and I knownot how many 
other wounds, to divest himself of them; 
which at length, after half an hour more, he 
accomplished. Iraised the glass, and he 
went off over the window-sill in that crippled 
state. Whether he finally survived that 
combat, and spent the remainder of hisdays 
in some Hotel des Invalides, I do not know ; 
but I thought that his industry would not be 
worth -much thereafter. I never learned 
which party was victorious, nor the cause of 
the war; but I felt for the rest of that day as 
ifI had my feelings excited and harrowed by 
witnessing the struggle, the ferocity and car- 
nage, of a human battle before my door. 

Thoreau’s Life inthe Woods. 





Hasits or THe Wasp.—Thé subterfuges 
resorted to by animals in search of food, 
have been regarded by the general reader, 
as the most interesting and instructive por- 
tion of the works of the naturalist. An in- 
cident illustrative of the cunning of the wasp, 
was recently related to us, says the Exeter 
News Letter, by an observing gentleman : 

A blue wasp, known as the solitary wasp, 
because it lives alone in its little clay nest, 
was seen to hurl itself upon the strong, 
wheel-shaped web of a large spider. Here 
it sat up aloud buzzing like that of a fly 
when accidentally entangled in a similar 
web. The spider watching at the door of its 
silken domicil, stole cautiously forth. His 
advance was slow, for he evidently felt that 
he was approaching no common enemy. 
The apparently desperate, yet fruitless ef- 
forts of the wasp to free himself, encouraged 
the spider and luredhim forward. But when 
within some three inches of his intended 
victim, the wasp suddenly freed himself from 
his mock entanglements, and darting upon 
the poor spider, in a moment pierced him 
with his deadly sting in a thousand places. 

The wasp then bore his ill-gotten spoil to 
his lonely home. This house is built of 
clay, thimble-shaped, and originally contain- 
ing but one apartment. 
this cul-de-sac the wasp deposits its eggs. 
Immediately over them, it draws a thin glu- 
tinous curtain. Upon this curtain it packs 
away the proceeds of its hunting excursions, 
such as spiders, flies, and all other insects 


-which it regards as suitable food for its 


young ; consequently, when the young es- 
cape from the ova, they find above them a 
well stocked larder, and gradually eat their 
way through the choice depository, finally 
appearing to the delighted world in the 
agreeable form and stature of perfect waps. 


In the lower part of | ¥ 


As a stranger went into the church-yard 
of a pretty‘ village, he beheld three children 
at anewly made grave. A boy about ten 
years of age was busily engaged in plac- 
ing sods of turf about it, wile’ girl, who 
appeared a year or two younger, held in her 
apron a few roots of wild flowers. The 
third child, still younger, was sitting on the 
grass, watching with thoughtless look the 
movements of the other two. 

They wore pieces of crape on their straw 
hats, and a few other signs of mourning, 
such as are sometimes worn by the poor 
who struggle between their poverty and 
afflictions. 

The girl soon began planting some of the 
wild flowers around the head of the grave, 
when the stranger addressed them : 

“Whose grave is this, children, about 
which you are so busily engaged?” 

“‘ Mother’s grave, sir,” said the boy. 

“And did your father send you to plant 
these flowers around your mother’s grave 2” 

‘No, sir; father lies here too, and little 
William, and sister Jane.” 

“When did they die ?” 

“ Mother was buried a fortnight yesterday, 
sir, but father died last winter; they all lie 
here.” 

“Then who told you to do this ?” 

“‘ Nobody, sir,” replied the girl. 

“Then why do you do it ?” 

They appeared at a loss for an answer ; 
but the stranger looked so kindly at them, at 
length the eldest replied, as the tears started 
to his eyes. 

** Oh, we do love them, sir.” 

‘Then you put these grass turfs and wild 
flowers where your parents are laid, because 
you love them ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” they all eagerly replied. 

What can be more beautiful than such an 
exhibition of children honoring their de- 
ceased parents ?” 

Never forget the dear parents who loved 
and cherished you in your infant days. Ever 
remember their parental kindness. Honor 
their memory by doing those things which 
you know would please them were they now 
alive, by a particular regard to their dying 
commands, and by carrying on their plans 
of usefulness. 

Are your parents spared to you? Ever 
treat them as you would wish you had done, 
when you stand a lonely orphan at their 
graves. A remembrance of kind, affection- 
ate conduct toward those departed friends, 
then will help to soothe your grief and heal 
your wounded heart. 





A Kansas Butt Story.—Sixty yoke of red 
bulls, according to the Frontier News, were 
seen last week by an old lady in Kansas, 
hitched to an empty wagon, which was 
mired in the streets of that city. The team 
reached entirely from hill to hill, across one 
of our valleys, vulgarly called guts. The 
wagon, being tight in the mud, refused to 
move; the consequence was, when that por- 
tion of the team in the lead over on the 
other hill, spread themselves in a stron 
pull, and straightened the chains, that 2 
oke of the bulls in center were suspended 
in mid air by their necks, something less 
than fifty feet above ground. 





* Vatur or a ScHootmaster.—There is no 
office higher than that of a teacher of youth, 
for there is nothing on earth so precious. as 
the mind,soul, and character of the child. 
No office should be regarded with greater 
respect. The first minds in a community 
should be encouraged to assume it. Parents 
should do all but impoverish themselves, to 





induce’ such to become the guardians of their 
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children. They should never have the least 
anxiety to accumulate property for their chil- 
dren, provided they can place them under in- 
fluences which will awaken their faculties, 
inspire them with higher principles and fit 
them to bear a manly, useful and honorable 
part in the world. Nolanguage can express 
the folly of that economy, which to leave a 
fortune to a child, starves his intellect and 
impoverishes the heart. 





FLOGGING A CLERGYMAN. 
oo 

About twenty years ago, when there were 
but few settlements in the northern. parts of 
Ohio, an itenerant preacher of the Methodist 
Society, by the name of Johnson, was em- 
ployed to travel on an extensive circuit in 
that section of the country. Johnson was a 
man somewhere about the middle stature, 
with brawny shoulders and endowed with 
great muscular strength, and a degree of 
courage and self-possession adequate to any 
emergency, qualities which admirably fitted 
him for conflict with the rude and boister- 
ous element pervading the society by which 
he was surrounded. In his manner he was 
ever affectionate, but faithful in whatever he 
considered his duty, without regard to con- 
sequences. The fearlessness with which 
he assailed the strongholds of depravity and 
licentiousness, had the effect of drawing 
down on his head the indignation of a cer- 
tain class of characters, who determined to 
get rid of him, insulted and annoyed him in 
various ways, but through his coolness and 
shrewdness, not only were their plans en- 
tirely defeated, but not unfrequently their 
wicked devices were made to recoil upon 
their own heads. 

After every expedient had signally failed, 
it was resolved as a last resort, to cause the 
preacher to be waylaid and severely beaten, 
with the assurance that unless he should de- 
camp immediately, the same course of treat- 
ment should be followed up until the desired 
effect should be produced. As the instru- 
ment of their vengeance, they were induced 
to select an Irishman of the name of Kenne- 
dy, who had the reputation of being the most 
athletic man in the country, and who for a 
stipulated reward readily undertook the dis- 
graceful business. 

One time as the clergyman was riding on 
horseback, he was met in an unfrequented 
spot by the ruffian, who was also on horse- 
back; Kennedy saluted him with mock re- 
spect, and informed him that he intended to 
give him a sound drubbing. 

‘‘ Ah, but my dear sir you had better go 
about your business. If you try it, you will 
be sure to get the worst of the bargain.” 

“There’s little fear of that,’ exclaimed 
Kennedy, “ I have basted stronger men than 
you before to-day.” So saying he aimed a 
blow with his fist at the preacher’s head, in- 
tending to knock him of his horse, but mis- 
sing, received one in return, which brought 
him instantly to the ground. The preacher 
then dismounted, and picking up his chop 
fallen adversary, threw him over an adjoin 
ing fence. 

The bully finding that he had got hold of 
the wrong customer, wisely concluded upon 
a cession of hostilities, and looking over the 
fence he cried out, as the preacher was pa- 
tiently waiting for another attack— 

“Tsay, Mister, will you be good enough to 
throw my horse after me?” 

Johnson was thereafter permitted to ride 
and preach without the smallest molestation. 





Preasant ror Tosacco-Cuzwers.—The 
Worcester Transcript says: We notice a 
man about our streets, collecting into a bag 
old stumps of cigars. In our large cities, the 
collecting of old cigars is made a lucrativ 











business, as they are readily purchased by 
tobacconists, and manufactured into fine cut 
chewing tobacco. 





Tue Dutiszs or A Morner.—She should be 
firm—gentle—kind—always ready to attend 
to her child. 

She should never laugh at him—at what 
he does that is cunning—never allow him to 
think of his looks, except to be neat and 
clean in all his habits. 

She should teach him to obey a look—to 
respect those older than himself ; she should 
never make a command, without seeing that 
it is performed in the right manner. 

Never speak of a child’s faults, or foibles, 
or repeat his remarks before him. Itisa 
sure way to spoil a child. 

Never reprove a child when ‘excited, nor 
let your tone of voice be raised when cor- 
recting him. Strive to inspire love, not 
dread—respect, not fear. Remember you 
are training and educating a soul for Eter- 
nity. 

Teach your child to wait upon itself,—to 
put away a thing when done with it. But 
do not forget that you were once a child. 
The griefs of little ones are too often neg- 
lected ; they are great forthem. Bear pa- 
tiently with them, and never in any way 
rouse their anger, if it can be avoided. 
Teach a child to be successful, whenever 
opportunity may offer. 








Game or Marsies.—This has for ages been 
a favorite game among boys. At times it 
absorbs everything else, and becomes for a 
season the only sport of the school play- 
ground. It is not by any means a very de- 
sirable game, for several reasons. It neces- 
sarily compels to a stooping, squatting pos- 
ture of body, and as the marble tossed is so 
light, it can not tend to muscular action and 
development. But its moral effects are its 
worst features. It affords many temptations 
to dishonesty—crowding or reaching too 
near the marbles thrown at—jostling in the 
smallest degree the elbow of a competitor— 
or speaking so suddenly as to disconcert him. 
For these and other reasons, we incline to 
discourage it; especially as it is so likely, 
and tends so directly, to produce the love and 
to foster the habit of engaging in games of 
chance, and betting upon success, than which 
nothing is more injurious.—Schoolmaster. 





Hvurrau.—This word is pure Sclavonian, 
and is commonly heard from the coasts of 
Dalmatia to Behring’s Straits, when any of 
the populations, living within these limits are 
called on to give proof of courage and valor. 
The origin of the word belongs to the primi- 
tive idee that every man that dies heroically 
for his ountry goes straight to Heaven 
(Hu~ to Paradise), and it is so that in the 
shock and ardor of battle, the combatants 
u‘ter that cry, as the Turks do that of Allah! 
ach animating himself by the certitude of 
immediate recompense, to forget earth and 
condemn death. 





Nose Repty.—An officer of distinction 
and tried valor, refused to accept a challenge 
sent by a yous adventurer: “I fear not 
your sword but the anger of my God. I 
dare venture my life ina good cause, but 
can not hazard my soul in a bad one. I will 
charge up to the cannon’s mouth for the good 
of my country, but I want courage to storm 
hell.” 


Warm.—It is so scorching hot in Dayton, 
and so perspiring, that the editor ofthe Jour- 
nal in that city keeps a large “ cullud pus- 
son” by him constantly, with direction to 
“ wring him out” every ten minutes. 
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HINTS FOR MARRIAGEABLE LADIES, 


If aman wipes his feet on the door-mat ~ 
before coming into the room, you may be 
sure he will make a good domestic husband. 
If a man in snuffing the candles, snuffs them 
out, you may be sure he will make a stupid 
husband. Ifaman puts his handkerchief on 
his knees while taking his tea, you may be 
sure he will make a prudent husband. In 
the same way, always mistrust the man who 
will not take the last piece of toast or Sally 
Lunn, but prefers waiting for the next warm 
batch. It is not unlikely he will make a 
greedy selfish husband, with whom you will 
enjoy no “ brown” at dinner, no crust at tea, 
no peace whatever at home. The man, my 
dears, who wears goloe shoes, and is careful 
about wrapping himself up well before ven- 
turing into the night air, not unfrequently 
makes a good invalid husband, that mostly 
stops at home, and is easily comforted with 
slops. The man who watches the kettle and 
prevents its boiling over, will not fail, my’ 
dear, in his married state, in exercising the 
same care in always keeping the pot boiling. 
The man who doesn’t take tea, ill-treats the 
cat, takes snuff, and stands with his back to 
the fire, is a brute, whom I could nut advise 
you, my dears, to marry upon any consider- 
ation, either for love or money, but decidedly 
not for love. But the man who, when tea is 
over, is discovered to have had none, is sure 
to make the best husband. Patience like his 
deserves being rewarded with the best of 
mothers-in-law. My dears, when you meet 
with such a man, do your utmost to marry 
him. In the severest winter he would not 
mind going to bed first.—ZLondon Punch. 





“A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT!” 
—@-—- 

Can you rub it out? Wet your finger and 
with it rub out the veins in the hewn granite ! 
and then try and destroy the fact that though 
a man be poor he is stilla man. The but- 
terfly has more reason to be proud of the col- 
ored dust of his wings, than man of the col- 
ored dust of his pocket—the snail of his fan- 
cy built shell, than the nabob of his palaces ; 
for God has given them, but how often on the 
contrary has man stolen his magnificence 2? 

Who sleeps the sounder, the poor little 
child that falls asleep upon the husk-mat, or 
the dainty thing that lies on feathers piled ? 
Whose dreams are the pleasanter, the little 
urchin who springs with delight at the illu 
sion of a bright sixpence found by the road- 
side, or the miser who wakes with frenzied 
eye and tortured brain, crying, ‘“ Murder, 
murder, thieves !” 

Wealth surely has its advantages, but he 
who considers haughtiness, disdain and de- 
rison as among the numberisafool. That’s 
flat! but get away from the conclusion, if you 
can. Old Pharaoh found it out;to his heart’s 
content—so did Haman and any quantity 
more of them. So, if you are poor don’t de- 
spair, neither fret if the nose is sometimes 
turned up at you. Noses turn to dust like 
other things, and though you have not got 
gold, still remember, “ A man’s a man fora’ 
that !” 





Wuere To Finp a Wire.—In one of the 
factories in Maine recently, the proprietors 
reduced the wages, whereupon there was a 
general determination to strike, and as they 
were obliged to give a month’s notice before 
quitting work, they have meanwhile issued 
a circular to the world at large, in which is 
the following interesting paragraph: ‘ We 
are now working out our notice, and shall 
soon be without employment; can turn our 
hands to ’most anything; don’t like to be 
idle—but determined not to work for nothing 
where folks can afford to pay. Who wants 
help? We can make bonnets, dresses, pud 
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dings, pies and cakes, patch, darn, knit, roast, 
stew, and fry; make butter and cheese, 
milk cows, feed chickens, and hoe corn; 
sweep out the kitchen, put the parlor to 
rights, make beds, split wood, kindle fires, 
wash and iron, besides, being remarkably 
fond of babies, in fact can do anything the 
most accomplished housewife is capable of, 
not forgetting the scoldings on Méndays and 
Saturdays. For specimens of spirit, will 
refer you to our overseer. Speak quick. 
Black eyes, fair foreheads, clustering locks, 
beautiful as a Hebe, can sing like a seraph, 
and smile most bewitchingly! an elderly 
gentleman in want of a good housekeeper, or 
a nice young man in want of a wife—willing 
to sustain either character ; in fact, we are 
in the market. Who bids? | Going-going- 
cone! Who’s the lucky man. 





Tue Saiwnrep Deap.—They are our treas- 
ures—changeless and shining treasures. Let 


us look hopefully. Not lost, but gone before. |- 


Lost only like stars of the morning, that 
have faded into the light of a brighter heaven. 
Lost to earth, but not to us. When the 
earth is dark, then the heavens are bright ; 
when objects around become indistinct and 
invisible in the shades of night, then objects 
above us are more clearly seen. So is the 
night of sorrow and mourning; it settles 
down upon us like a lonely twilight at the 
graves of our friends, but then already they 
shine on high. While we weep, they sing. 
While they are with us upon earth, they lie 
upon our hearts refreshingly, like the dew 
upon the flowers ; when they disappear, it 
is by a power from above that has drawn 
them upward; and, though lost on* earth, 
they float inthe skies. Like the dew that is 
absorbed from the flowers, they will not re- 
turn to us ; but, like the flowers themselves, 
we will die, yet only to bloom again in the 
Eden above. Thenthose whom the heavens 
have absorbed and removed from.us, by the 
sweet attraction of their love, made holier 
and lovelier in light, will draw towards us 
again by holy affinity, and rest on our hearts 
as before. They are our treasures—loving 
ones—the sainted dead !—Harbaugh’s Heav- 
enly Recognition. 





Tne Rose.—In a lecture upon the trees of 
America, Professor Agassis states a remark- 
able fact in regard to the family of the rose, 
which includes among its varieties, not only 
many of the most beautiful flowers which 
are known, but also the richest fruits, such 
as the apple, pear, peach, plum, apricot, cher- 
ry, strawberry, rasperry, blackberry, &c.; 
namely, that no fossils of plants belonging 
to this family have ever. been discovered by 
geologists. This he regarded as conclusive 
evidence that the introduction of this family 
of plants upon the earth was coeval with, or 
subsequent to the creation of man, to whose 
comfort and happiness they seem especially 
intended by Providence to contribute. 





Transient Younc Men.—Girls, beware of 
transient young men; never suffer the ad- 
dresses of a stranger; recollect that one 
good steady farmer boy or mechanic is worth 
all the floating trash in the world; the al- 
jurements of a dandy jack, with a gold chain 
about his neck, a walking-stick in his paw, 
some honest tailor’s coat on his back, and a 
brainless skull, can never make up the loss 
of a kind father’s house, a good mother’s 
counsel, and the society of brothers and sis- 
ters; their affections last, while that of such 
a young man is lost at the wane of the hon- 
eymoon—Lvansville Journal. 





If you want to make a mark in the world, 
put your foot down and hold your head up. 
Then go ahead any way. 








Campnor For Staycunine.—The beneficial 
effects of camphor as an antidote to strych- 
nine, are illustrated in a case reported by 
Dr. Tewkesbury, of Portland, Maine. It 
appears that a boy was seized with convul- 
sions, and it was ascertained that he had 
just eaten a biscuit picked up at the door of 
an eating house, that was made for the pur- 
pose of killing rats, and contained about one 
and a half grains of strychnine. The boy’s 
spasms were so severe, that immediate death 
was inevitable, though all the usual remedies 
were resorted to. Camphor could not be in- 
troduced into the stomach on account of 
lock-jaw. Accordingly, strong injections of 
camphor were used, and the body immersed 
in a hot camphor bath, and in a few hours 
the boy was comparatively well. 





Kind words never blister the tongue. 


Stlarkets, 


Remarxs.—Most grades of flour have fluc- 
tuated somewhat during the past week, and 
are now a little lower than at our last re- 
port; there being a very small stock of 
certain extra brands, especially Genesee, 
which some families will have at any price. 
This kind of flour has sold as high during 
the past week, as at any time in 20 years. 
The constant high prices of such qualities of 
flour should induce wheat raisers and mil- 
lers to give greater attention to securing a 
superfine article, no matter in what part of 
the country it is produced. Thousands of 
barrels of extra flour from the western 
States are every year branded and sold as 
“extra Genesee.” Superior quality will al- 
ways find a name which will give it currency 
and price. It is better to sort wheat with a 
fan-mill screen, or otherwise, and grind it in 
lots, since the poorer portion will bring near- 
ly the price of the assorted, while the se- 
lected portion would command from 25 to 50 
per cent. more. A very small quantity of 
“ foul stuff” in wheat will make a large dif- 
ference in the price of the flour. We hear 
of extensive combinations among holders of 
old flour, to keep up the price until their 
stocks are gone. If these reports are well 
founded—and they may be—the effect will 
be to keep wheat at a high figure for two or 
three weeks, after which there will be a sud- 
den and very great decline. 'That wheat will 
soon be much lower, we can hardly doubt. 
We are anxious to see farmers realize the 
highest possible price for their hard earned 
produce ; but we do not ask any one to fol- 
low our advice. Everything considered, we 
think the safest plan is to get all wheat into 
the market that it is possible to do at once, 
and as soon as a very material decline takes 
place, to then hold on for a future rise. Per- 
haps the lowest price will be reached during 
the latter part of September, and the highest 
price for new wheat during the first part of 
October. These, however, are opinions 
merely, which may in the end prove errone- 
ous. The harvest is progressing finely at 
the west. The unfavorable reports have 
been very few during the past week, while 
from every part of the country cheering evi- 
dences of abundance are daily pouring in 
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Corn has declined a little, say 1 to 3 cents 
per bushel. Oats are scarcely varied, per- 
haps a slight advance. Rye has fallen off 
considerably, and promises to go much lower. 

Cotton has advanced again, tc. to $c. per 
pound. 

The weather up to Monday evening was 
cool and showery. The iast two days 
(Tuesday and Wednesday) have been exces- 
sively hot with us, but this is just the thing 
for corn; the ground is too moist to fear 
curling, and it shoots forward with great 
rapidity. The frequent rains of the past 
week or two have proved the value of Mow- 
ing Machines, which enable farmers literally 
to “ make their hay while the sun shines.” 

filet misc | 


PRODUCE MARKET. 
Reported Exclusively for the American Agriculturist. 


TueEspay, July 17, 1855. 
The prices given tn our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce ts sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 


The market has been slow for a day or 
two past. Potatoes are abundant, and a little down. 
Many potatoes from the South have been badly injured 
by heating—the best of which are hawked about the city 
at a cheap price. The market is glutted with cucumbers, 
squashes, and such like stuff. Blackberries and Whor- 
tlebérries begin to appear, while gooseberries are nearly 
out of season. 

Butter begins to come in from Ohio, but the farmers are 
rather holding on. Eggs and Cheese the same. 


° VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes— Long Island....... antes 


New-Jersey.............-sceseees #% bbl. 250@ — 
Charleston, round,...............4- do 2-@ — 
Norfolk Mercers ................4+ do 2 50@2 75 
Turnips—Whute............ .ceeeeeeees # bbl. lea — 
Onions—Bermuda Reds. ..........++0+ # bbil.. 2 23@ — 
New-Orleans Reds ..............- do — @ — 
Connecticut,Red..............+.se0s do —@2 50 
GUNG eo sc carob she <s cnesncentecdan #100 2 —@4 — 
CUCGINDORE YS © oo.0ia.%0s osovesiss «- saeeate do 2@ 37 
Pere rey) Py eres) ret do 50@ 75 
Goowebenrbetes 6.55 ck. Beh eS eek #P bus 150@ — 
Raspberries—Antwerp.........++++ ® basket 90a — 
Shréwabury.....05.. 0.5. ci vevewees do. 3@ — 
Whortleberries ............-2+.e000-- do. 350@ — 
So ee EPR Ce me, are #% bush. 4 @ — 
I cnn'na ata emens sap cban eee ee 2 @ — 
CRORTIIO Ka. obec aes soon c skhananuanel P b 17@ — 
ADPIOES 22.6. cccc cocgecoasevectancct # bbl. $2 —@3 50 
Buttel naw . is. SEAT P bh. 18@20c. 
Orange County...........-..e0ee do.  22@24c. 
COORONG csi 055 cari e0sus | Aenea - do 8@10c. 
GGG. 3... 5.05 ng act sci cise cpaeevepeas #P doz. —@17c. 
—_———_—— 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Reported Expressly for the American Agriculturist. 





Wepvespay July 18, 1855. 
The total supply of cattle for the week is 
3139. At Allerton’s we find to-day 2283, against 2116 of 
last week, which is an increase in number of 169. Of 
these 253 were in the new yards just opposite Allerton’s, 
occupied to-day for the first time. 

The weather is intensely hot, and the market flat as 

need be. The prices were started this morning at Ilc., 
though butchers were very backward, and few sales ef- 
fected at that price. Both the warm weather, and the 
large number of cattle operate against owners. The de- 
cline is full 5c. per cwt., and some say more. The pros- 
pect is that we shall not have occasion to quote above to- 
day’s figures for a long time. 
It will be seen that most of the cattle come from Indiana 
and Illinois. All the cows, sheep and lambs came by the 
Harlem Railroad. The quality of stock is fair. We saw 
nothing very bad, and nothing remarkably fine. 


The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 


BXtrR QUATY.: 08 desc cote ed ieeedeceteiew’ 10} @l1lc. 
Good retailing quality..............5+5 s+. 10@10jc. 
Wadd. 2 Gees a Sc ksisiee ada nenssmaars 9@10c. 
WOM sinc ak Ode d's 00's ca'seinnss ca@abaa token 4@6c. 
Swine, alive, .......0000 scene cevccesereces 54@6c. 
% oo na n.sod.nsanee 940 0sdhebanie -7@8e 
Cows and Calves.......scccsseevceeevees «+ $25@$60. 
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_ Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. AttErton, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, ....... ree - 2180 - 2132 
Ris cnvtersiiecn cs ooo ae espe 
VORB. i ities. sie 87 weaned 
Sheep and lambs,........ 1674 —_— 
ee teseee oO ar 
Of these there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves. .1079 
By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves....:......... shes ee 
By the Hudson River Railroad..... Jasbich octidcncccs OOF 
By the Hudson River Boats—Beeves............... 428 
New-York State furnished—beeves..,....... 180 
Ohio, , eee Haw scccccee OS 
Indiana, <J Sdbn*abectweres discs _ 
Lllinois, aoe ee ee pee dt 806 
Texas Oe 5 pgbee wane ss ossanae _ 
Kentucky, we Eoin tcecess nave .. 342 
Michigan, ages EE Per ee tceddegeve = 
Towa, ti Tahesec deeds peoons 


The report of sales for the week, at al nga are as 
follows : 


er Bioeasaeoaae webeee: ccceensseSOee 
ROGVOS..0. citsdtengen Silos sad eewws Pesccccccces SRE 
Waalss.i<ic.secue- “ bivd seecwovecsioccss: 66 
Cows and Calves. ..----<.se+ cccceccccececs 26 
The following sales were made at Chamberlain’s : 
BOE WOE CONC... 63... 0s rnevcsesessnens 9@12c. 
58 Cows and Calves............ eves S25@$55 
5,004 Sheep and Lambs.....-.........+-.-2}$@$7. 
BOO: Foals. ia oink ci dssvtseuns se MEF ecetawe 4@7c. 


The sheep market has been fair except 
the last two days. The quality is common. The total 
receipts for the week are 12,575. Mr. McCarty’s sales 
are 1 ,513, for $4,874 38—averaging $3 45 per head. Mr. 
McGraw’s sales are 1,470, amounting to $5,920 85—aver- 
aging $3 34 per head. Sheep average from $1 50 to $6 50. 
Lambs from $2 50 to $6. 








4 PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §¢., &¢, 
Ashes— . 
PGS, S06 BOLE BOSS. 2. cece ccecs tegen rt doen 
NS errr Ts 6 50@— — 
Coal— 
Live TR bs56cd apeongnk ® chaldron— — @ 7 50 
SIT OES Gs on Sas Cics'esc vin coa tevtsasess — — @— — 
GR cb siek Biivs cat resnss socescoucys 575 @ 6 — 
in Me Mannnks 400ennhe ab niet — 
ED tcnkss> sav cocssess P 2,000 b. 5 50 @— — 
Gunny Cloth ........ peeves P yard.— 13@— — 
ot Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. 0. & Tesas. 
Ordinary...... 9t 9t 9t 
Middling...... 10¢ 10} il lit 
Middling Fair. 11% 11? 11} 12 
be eT aoe 123 13 13} 
OE ee shabs panes - Pb.— 8@— 9 


23 @— — 





@a—- — 

@— — 

a— — 

@ 9 50 

@—- — 

@ 9 37 

@ 9 50 

i @12 — 

Genesee, fancy bran @— — 

Genesee, extra brands..............ss0e- 10 75 os 50 

jae Aaland Spetut castes coskeccentoecd -.10 25 @10 75 

i CawedeGa ea vides be coe «eeeee0 25 @10 75 

Peranebe sae this ean bermieniumelbace oat te 10 25 @10 75 

Richmond Country.............e-eeeeee »— — @10 50 

is cc exe ting Shee speck qovuus ded — — @10 50 

Baltimore, Howard-Street...... fabdcboed — — @10 50 

OO ee ee ree eres er -. 7253 @— — 

Corn Meal, Jersey. Se eeesiine se dmecod eevee 475 @— — 

Corn Meal, Brandywine.............-... 5 3 @— — 

— Wetcaeea # punch.— — @22 50 
rain— 

Wheat, White Genesee......... P bush.—_ —- @ — 

MEE 3 scan a's au wavy 990000 — — @ 2 30 

Wheat, Southern, __ ee eels 230 @ 235 

i EG 5565s co 8s RET . 235 @— — 

Wheat, Michigan, White............... - 240 @ 2 45 

in. aS gone hse noun esr 140 @— — 

Corn, Round Yellow............. Ase Sa — @— 93 

Corn, Round White................. «oe — @1 12 

Corn, Southern White...............506— —@110 

Corn, Southern Yellow...............- .— — @— 94 

Corn, Southern Mixed.............. se — @— 2 

Corn, Western Mixed.................. — — @— 9% 

Corn, Western — tite ‘ess lixbaban —-— @—-— 

EN 5 wh te wadbon bh 2050 céagacey st So okies 112@—— 

Oats, iver and Canal.. suet ae ie 

Oats, a Wid oid onder aneees cge y — 56 @— — 

Oats, WR iii iead nae Nieebadibcint -— 6 @— — 

Peas, Black Eyed... on sees ae # bush. 2 50 @— — 

@ 1 06 

@— 32 

@— 32 

@— 30 

@— 29 

@—% 
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..@ bbl. fod @13 — 
— @— 


Bool, Moss, City. ...... cece cccccccecees - 
Beef, Mess, extra..............c0eeeseee is 25 @li — 
Beef, Prime, Couniry, ecuhpeeey nts aeenaee — @97%5 
Beef, Prime, City............ 06200000005 —— @i1l — 
Beef, Pee MesS 5.56. Saccce cee ie P tce.21 — @%4 — 
Pork, MUD « se ann dhcacacusen cake eo ke 16 12 @— — 
Wowk, CleGP 50 Eis oo Dike ec 'c — @— — 
Pork, Prime | Meas... 3 52:.30..5 0. ss53.5052 16 50 @— — 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... P b.— 10 @1l — 
Hams, WWM. 2 5. eo nece cece tecvenss — 9 9t 
Shoulders, Pickled.............-.+.-.+++ ve 3 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. P bi — —_-— = bie _ 
BOM) TOM ooo cs casncsiscecvss P b.— — @ — 

Bice— 
Ordinary to fair......-.........9 100 b, 5 25 @ 5 50 
G08 $0 PENNE nos i vecdecevocesas bees 5 874@ 6 2 

Salt— 

eit > SOR irre: P bush.— — @— 32 

LCG alo ein ccc engs-saeaces does — @—— 

Liverpool, Ground.. ............. # sack.— — 95 @— — 
MG TEED nc « coc's oconnsees cp neds hoa 120 @ 1 30 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s.............00- 1446 @—- — 

















MS . Soliteyedetabinkke pete acesp> <danensé — 35 @— 43 
Havana, Fillers = Wrappers.......... —20@1— 
Florida Wrappers.........-..0++-++eeees — 15 @— 60 
Connecticut, a= Se er — 6 @ 18 
Pennsylvania, Seed Reel... ...2cs.00 — — @— 12 
Wool— 

American, Saxony Fleece........... P b.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 
American, + and ? Merino... ............ — 30 @— 33 
ences eras Native and + Merino.......... — 25 @— 28 
ceoute e, Pulled, Country............... — 30 @— 32 

1. Pulied, Country cab noiah ow abet in bia — 23 @— 25 
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TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 


Ten cents per line for each insertion. 

Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements ipting three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a 

No sieeutionnent counted at less than ten lines. 








A G 8.— 
NOYES & WHITTLESEY, No. 80 Water-st., (near Old 
Slip,) New-York, 

Manufacture at the shortest notice, and keep for sale, every 
description and quality of GRAIN, FEED, FLOUR, SALT, 
GUANO, COFFEE, SPICE, HAM, and GUNNY BAGS. 

Their facilities enable them to offer at lower rates, than any 
other establishment in the city. 

Particular attention paid to PRINTING and MAKING flour 
and salt SACKS. 

= We can make and furnish from 10,000 to 20,000 BAGS per 
day. 97—109n1214 





O FARMERS AND OTHERS.—A val- 
uable FERTILIZING MANURE.—A manure made en- 
tirely of Animal Matter, Gypsum, and Ammonia, is offered for 
sale by FINDLEY & WAKEFIELD. Manufacturers, as 
cheaper than any manure ever before offered to the public. It 
is adapted to any crop whatever, and has been used with signal 
success, upon summer and winter crops, and also for top-dress- 
ing. The Proprietors have had experience of the working of it, 
on their own farm, for fourteen years, and can confidentially 
recommend it to give general satisfaction to purchasers. It is 
packed in barrels of 300 lbs. each, and will be delivered on board 
any vessel orrailroad in New-York city free of charge, at the 
rate of $25 pertun. Address FINDLEY & WAKEFIELD, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Orapply at the Manufactory, on Sedgwick-st., near Van 
Brunt-st.. South Brooklyn. 97—100n1215 





A YRESHIRE BULL. — FOR SALE, A 

Thoroughbred ~ omg BULL, 2 years and 4 mos. 

Watson, Esq., of Westchester. Price 
WILLIAM REDMOND, 
No. 30 Pine-st., New-York. 


old. Bred by Wm. 
Apply to 
96—100n1213 


EW -ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. — 

Genuine Plants from the Original stoc! iverable in 

November, March or April, for sale by ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 
95—120n1212 Pelham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 

Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Pe 
ar wtention paid to orders. 8-130 


HOROUGHBRED DEVONS.—I have 
sa sto, ecient PET ON. Tee tt ea 


the t of WID iCHESTER, who was si 
BERT 24, ded from different sources, they are 
Sal 











Madison, New Jersey. 





| 


ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 
91,3,5,701205 

















EE 
RMERY MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE 
HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS and SEPARATORS 
pe) = rome - 4 5 
uble do. 
io. do. do, with Famechor and a aad 160 00 
Single do. do. 128 00 
Belts a and $10 eac! 


ALLEN Sole Agent for New-York. 
189 and 191 Water-street. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 
E.—L. G. MORRIS’S Illustrated Catalogue, with 
pe Bulls coe Bul 





prices oes of Short Horned 4 


eres afew Horses, Southdown Ram: = Sutin d 
Essex Swine. will be forwarded by malt ia desired gaitess- 
ing L. G. MORRIS, Fordham, hapa ge Co., , or N. J. 


BECAR, 187 Broadway, New-York. cont: ins’ portrait, 

pemeree, and performance on the turf of the pn horse 
Monarch,” standing this season atthe He: ¢@ Farm. 

April 24, 1855. $6—tfin1194 


4 
MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out 
of Delphine by Whisker, a stand. the present Sap vd at 
. Morris’s Herdsdale Farm, 146 miles ange Seaseee e aon, 
and 24 miles from New-York by arlem Railroad. 
the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and $59 for Seek 
bred. Pasturage $3 per month. Accidents and escapes at the 
risk of the owner. All business Connaees me the horse to be 
dressed to *‘ Monarch’s Groom, Sc P. O., Westchester 
County, N. Y.” A portrait taken from life, with performance 
on the tur, fat ORES’ &c., will be forwarded b: mall, by ad 
dressing L Is Fordham, Westchester N. 
April 24, ISS 96 tinli93 


RATT & BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF DITCH-DIGGERS, TILE 
AND BRICK MACHINES, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


THE MOST USEFUL AND PERFECT 
MACHINES KNOWN. 


They are in use by many persons, and proving themselves ca- 
pable of vastly cheapening and extending drainage. 

The Tile machine is gaining a reputation beyond any prece- 
dent, for the following reasons : 

ist.—Because it is the only Tile and Brick machine known, 
enabling brick-makers to make Tiles and tile-makers to make 
Bricks, with one and the same machine. 

2d.—As a Tile machive it challenges competition in compact- 
ness, simplicity, completeness and economy. It will make 
Tiles at about one-half the cost of the machines in general 
use. 

3d.—As a Brick machine, it heey me a quality superior in 
density and perfection to every thing but the best pressed bricks, 
and at a cost less than the cheapest common brick. 

4th.—This machine is equally applicable to the use of Horse, 
Steam, or Water Power, without clap-trap, detention, or fault, 
and requires manual labor only to supply the clay and remove 
the tiles and brick as fast as made. 

The Digger will cut 100 rods of ditch, from 2 to 3 feet deep, 
- —o same team in the —_ soil A TD ene 1s to2 


9 98u1211 Pan hte N. ¥. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 

and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be gent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 
R.L L. ALLEN, 189 and 19i Water-st. 


WV CopsTock (CONN.) ACADEMY. 
This Institution designs to prepare Students for busi- 
ness or for college. Instruction is given in the common and 
higher English branches, the Latin, Greek and French lan- 
guages, Music and Drawing. 

Fapesial 9 attention will be paid to the Elements of Agricultu- 
ral Scie 

The FALL TERM wid. commence Thursday, August 30th, 
and continue eleven week: 

REFERENCES—Henry C.  thitieks Esq., New-York City ; Hon. 
A. inner, and Benjamin sijimen, L.L. D., New-Haven, 
Conn. For further particulars, address 
E. CONANT, Principal. 

94-101n. 














WoopsTock, Conn., June 21, 1855. 


HE FARMERS’ BEST FRIEND—Is a 

box of REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE—the very 
best ointment to have in your family in case of accidents. 
Burns, cuts, wounds, of every description, are healed and 
completely cured. It relieves pains and allays inflamma- 
tion at once. For felons it is the best article ever used. 
This excellent SALVE has been sold in Boston for the 
last 30 years, and it is well known to be a good article. 
Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all ramets 3 i the United 
States, and at most ofthe country stores 

EDDING & O., Proprietors, 

84,8,93,7,102,6n1189] No. 8 State-st., Boston. 


ENTS! FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 
RELIGIOUS "BXHIBITIONS, Bo COMPANIES, 
The Subscriber keeps on hand a —— of Tents of 
every description, suitable for Aerial airs, Military En- 
campments, Camp Meetings, Conferences, Political Gatherings, 
Exhibitions, &c., &c., which he will rent on li terms. 
He has a large ‘number of Camp Meeting and Military Tents 
of i "ton sizes :—24 feet by 30; 16 by 2 24; 4 by bdr} 7,/9bY 1 12. 
so, for Conferences, Agricul! ultural Soc di- 
ameter: 70 feet do do.; 60 feet do.; 50 foot ac oo; tes 80 feet by 110; 


ese tents are of hisown ae cng of the very best_ma 
terial, and are every way desirable. hen parties renting Tonts 
desire it, a competent person will be sent to erect and take 
charge of them. 








as furnished Tents to the cultural Societies of New- 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Mic , Lllinois, 
York, Conner 0 to many other prominent joao a and other 


Associations, and can therefore with confidence refer those who 
“are about purchasing or renting Tents, to any of the officers of 
these Associations as to the character of his work and fairness of 
s de: 
GS OF EVRY DESCRIPTION, MADE 
TENTS AND FLA to ORGER. 


He has on hand the largest assortment of Tents on me on 
tinent, sufficient to accommodate seventy thousand pers and 
can fill orders for any oo gone! x Re on short Botioe. "all 
order will meet prom: ntion. 

sbrua . £. C. WILLIAMS. 


1855. 
1984.8, ar 98 7 io2,sni182 ‘ Rochester, N. Y. 

















AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 
subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments : 

LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 

improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet manufac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 
ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS: 

EMEBY2 one = two-horse — power. 

0. 


AL 

BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 

TRIMBLES’ do. do. for er A tofour do, 

WARREN’S do. do. de. 

TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one ‘to six , do. 

OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 

ALLEN’S Mowing Machine. . 

eee N’S Mowing and one combined do. 

TCHUM’S Mowing Mac 

HUS SSEY’S Reaping do. 

McCORMICK’S do. do. 

ATKINS’ Self-raking and Reaping combined machine. 
RAIN AND SEED’ DRILLS, CORN 
PLANTING and BROADCAST SOWING MACHINES, 

for every description of field and garden planting and sowing, 
either by hand or horse. 


QCYTHES of all the best brands. 
RAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 


AY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 


and best kinds. 


ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 
heads and teeth. 
HRESHERS— 
ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. No. 1, 2,3 and 4 overshot. 
EMERY’S overshot. 
EDDY’S undershot. 
RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


PILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


handles—and every other desirable brand. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 


sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
pow! ae, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 


po RTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 

ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power 

—a most convenient, economical poe | labor-saving machine. 

Price, $40. 

FARVEsTING TOOLS of every descrip- 
tion. 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMuT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

tr combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 
GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 


a very large dapuitandht and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds, 
( . RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps: Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


JDBAINiNe TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
H9 14, 15, 18, 18%, 19, 19%, 20, A 1, A2, Nos. 60, 60, and all other 


P LOWS—A large variet yo (ee: 
among which are the most a) proved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self- Sharpener, &e. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and | ™™ 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


PCARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FA , or GARDEN. In adi 
tion to the foregoing, I wouldall attention to the following, 
ae 

ETABLE ‘CUTTERS pad VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
— and boiling food fo 


BU. OOKS and SCY THES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE. AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 
CHAINS. 

he Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
yee a Road- egy oe ee 
eed and Grain Drills, eagieen 

Seniie e Cutters and Wate, Gardenant] i eld Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Chees Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Gere and ‘Cob eee Weath- 
~ Mh Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 

"Clever Hullers, Saw Machines, Coe Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales 4 n Gear. 
Apple Parers, Siite vire Cloth, 


"Belting f for M: ry, &c. 
. ALLEN’ 189 and 191% 191 Water-st. 


WILLARD FELT, STATIONER, has 
removed to No. 14 Maiden-lane, New-York. 86—6m. 


ay and Manure rorehs 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


EAGLE FAN MILL. 


Hin 


Sth 





PE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 


AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 
IN THIS MARKET. 
The superiority of this Fan consists 
First—In cleanmg without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, _ Se &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the loss of the sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through a screen. 

Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
perfect  gxaing | are separates from the rest for seeding, leaving 
the balance in a good marketable condition, so that the 
pn need sow only such grain as contains the germ of 
gro 

Third—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover seed, are 
cleaned in the most perfect manner. 

Fourth—F ans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
— a second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 


mM Pitth—The cheapness and durability of its construction. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
I. The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


25 cents. 
Il. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
IIl. The. American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

Ap The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 
V. Prize — Manures. By 8. L. Dana. 7 s cents. 
I. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 
me iT Na Pests of the Farm, with Directions for extirpation. 
ice 
Vill. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 

Price 25 cents. 
1X. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 

Price 25 cents. 

X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c 

Price 25 cents. 

XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poult 

Bs oh Chemistry made Easy for the Use of 
cen 
XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 

a lished. Price 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 

the aoe — known, with directions for use. By Browne. 

ice 


XVI. 1 Baist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field tures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. — $1 25. 
XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 
prs Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. iiivstrated. Price 25 
ry ,XXIL Jo bana Lectures on Practical:Agriculture. Paper, 
rice 
: XXIII. yn cultural Chemistry. Price.$1 25. 
A Vv. pees Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
0; 
xx * Bandai sheep Husbandry. Price $1 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Mena. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Com — Price $}. 
2. C ae Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol 


$1 
i xXXIX. *Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
EEX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 


75 ce 
SER. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
ea Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


1 23 
. XXXII. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner aan Rand rice 

XXXIV. zStephens's Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited Te hay nner. Price $4. 
XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
VIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 





. Price 25cents. 
farmers. Price 


8 





























Lele. 














xX) 

cents. 
XXXIX. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
ice 

XL. . Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

wnt a 8 popes $ menses A book for every married 

oman. 
XLII. Nash’s ha aie Farmer. A book for every boy in 


the ee Price 50 cents. 
XLIII. “Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
ye aay ee gens Grounds, &c. ‘Edited by Lewis F. 
rice 
XLVII. The Spa k, Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cen! 


A tebe Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 
XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
2 | a3 Ly the most complete book on the subject ever 
e 
“ bs Sent Mysteries of re Guile, Puce st 2 Price 1. 
lliott’s Fruit Grower’s Guide. Price $1 25. 
omas’s Fruit meas rice 
Litt. aicoriton's Cold Gra} Prise 50 cen 
IV. Pardee on the Straw ay. Price 50 pan - 
LVI. Norton’s Sci ic Agriculture—New Edition. Price 


75 cents. 
LVII. DADD’S MODERN HORSE cg tye Price $1. 
LVIII. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 
na Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 a 


Lo th on Bees. Price $1 25. 
LXI. Book of Caged Birds. . Price $1. 
LXU. Gray’s Text $2. 


LX. Goiections oxt Bovrae of Guano. Pees 25 cents. 
AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 








Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
$3-108n1188 : = No. 54 Wall-st., New-York 
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The Allen Patent Mower Triumphant. 


MEANY are now inquiring; “ What Mower 
shall I buy!” That question has been satisfactorily an- 
swered during the past fortnight. 

Atatrial at Bedford, Westchester County, in heavy, wet 
clover, and on rough, stony ground, the ALLEN MOWER 
performed better than any other in competition, being the only 
one which cut a smooth,even swath and spread it well; and it 
came out ofthe field unscathed, while others were badly broken 
or seriously injured. It has since been repeatedly tried in New- 
Jersey, on Long-Island, and other places, and worked admira- 
bly, whether in short, thin, fine grass, or in tall, thick and 
badly-lodged grass or clover. It also works wellon a side hill, 
and on salt meadows, 

The draft ofthis Mower is uncommonly light. It is simple 
in construction, very strong, and not liable to get out of order, 
an« when so, easily and cheaply repaired. 

It is the only Mower perfectly safe to fhe driver, the gearing 
being all covered ; and he sits so firm in his seat, it is almost 
impossible to throw him out. In fact, this machine is: better 
filted for all kinds of work than any Mower yet manufactured. 

The following letter from one of the best known and largest 
farmers in New-Jersey, will testify to its merits : 

JAMESBURG, N. J., June 22, 1855. 
MR. R. L. ALLEN, New-York: 

Sir—I made a trial yesterday with the new Mowing Machine 
I purchased of you, and do not hesitate to say that the improved 
(ALLEN] machine is the best I ever saw worked with—and I 
have seen a goodly number. I have afield of very heavy grass, 
and it had fallen down and lodged so I could not cut it with the 
old machine; and the grass was very wet, having rained nearly 
all day previous to my giving it a trial. I expected to see it 
choke up, but to my great surprise it choked up but very little, 
and that was owing to mismanagement. To be plain, Sir, I feel 
it my duty to inform you that the improved Mower works beau- 
tifully, and I am satisfied works nearly one-third lighter for the 
team than the Mower I used last year, and that was called one 
of the best in the market. JAMES BUCKELEW. 


PYARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 
can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and po 
POUDRETTE mad 








substitute in She IMPROVE Pie ¢ sub- 
scribers. The quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applie:t, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vi 10n, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 


— tocome up quicker, to grow faster, to yield ‘heavier and 
m earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 

oF er fertilizers, it canbe brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ aye dp sniicions,. to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or 
vessel or rail road in Ni oun Fork city, 
quantity over six barrels. Ao — 2; 2barrels, $3 50; 
tale. $5 00; 5 barrels, $8 00. et with information and 
directions wi ‘will be sent gratis $ post-paid, to any one applying 
‘or the sami 

Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York. 


WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854 

Lop MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 
Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
place, I have, for the last five years, purchased ‘from you 200 
is of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated garden in town. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), of it in ine — terms as a manure for 


the kitchen en, es) 
am, gentle: respectfully, 
ient, servant, 
70—121n1152 BENJAMIN DANA. 


« : ARDEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 

South—all fresh and pure, and imported 

pressly for my es' ent. 


RASS SEEDS. — Timothy, Red Top, 





myou very 





and home grown ex- 


Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Sweet- 
scented Ve » Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, "Oat and 
Spurrey. 

Red and White Clover: 
Lucerne. 
Aivske Clover 
e Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. we 
Crimson or Scarlet Clov 


IELD SEEDS. ah full assortment of the 
best Field Beeda pare and perfectly fresh, including 
wiome a Spring eat of all the best varieties. 
Oats, 0 Seer aaveral choice kinds. 
Spring tT winter Waves.” 
PEAS. Bass, CaRROTs, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the r and planter. 


UCK WHEAT —Choice and clean, for 


Seed. 
ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— — Osage, Or- ,Or- 
Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common an‘ 
—_ room Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, eet and 


Feor TREES.—Choice varieties, inclu- 
carte he ae Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nec 


()ENAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 
—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreignbinds as e become acclimated. 
R. L. ‘ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water-st. 


ORRISON’S SHINGLE MACHINE— 
FOR RIVING, SHAVING and JOINTING SHIN- 

GLES—Completing them in ONE OPERATION. 

It is capable of manufacturing 25,000 to 50,000 shingles per day, 

working them with the grain or fibers of the wood. 

Bemg RIVED and SHAVED, are far superior to shingles 

which are sawed or cut across the grain. 

For Rights and Machines, apply to to GATENS & VAUGHAN, 

Binghampton, or at Rome, N. ¥Y., where Machines are now on 

exhibition. 

Orders for Machines from the South ee are respectfully 

WILLIS, 
pape Be N.Y. 

















Agricultural Exhibition, Illinois State...... 5 Sb ven 200290 
* a Litchfield Co ...........-+0000+ 290 
“and Hort. Society, Tompkins Co ...-. a0 290 
s¢ —- Shows, for 1855.........ccececceeccercseees 293 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


PREPARED Covers:—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 centseach. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can notbe 
mailed very convefiiently. 

Agents’ Receipts, ETc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have interested themselves in 
procuring subscriptions for this‘paper, and we have not re- 
tly heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 

furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the Condu Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

Wuen sending a rn ge always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
oy — XII, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 
$1 : 

We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be patched will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. e 

Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter from commu- 
nications for the paper. 

Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, é&c., 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office wehave no con- 


directly to the affairs of the paper, When practicable, we 
Sy ee eee 

Sunscairrion ith any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to commence the 1 thot March or the 15th of ee as 
on pod og 8 Rae dates. 
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$04 AMERIOAN AGRIOULTURIST, 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 








The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half year! ' 
volume, for the bound work. : 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 


tion of the day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 

SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature , 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their wortlilessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 
The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD, 
A. MM, an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift uhe “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 

Mr. A. B. Auten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and for a long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 

Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. Aten, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpze, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four CENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor atrifle less than THREE cENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &ec., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 

TEKMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Thursday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


To single Subscribers............cee000+ Panes peg seee2d+.82 00 a vEAR, $2 00 
6° Clas OFB GO! oe. isc cess SUS oi sieve esis eee sNidvenh ceca kee ag 5 00 
” A BO. weasel eee Side TR Pepto weeny So ee ye 1 60 ss 8 00 
t Sibisaied ogee abe FEENEY ALLELE LER Aig ss io 15 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. ; 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club ot twenty or more, will be presented with an 

extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 

Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 

Tr annum. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk ef the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 

the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. 

t=" Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 

ments and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 

ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 




















